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Dadgummit! Ever since I was seventy-four and got paid two 
million dollars for my fried-chicken franchising business-—that 
I started when I was sixty-five and was thinking about settling 
down with my Social Security check—folks has been 
hounding me to write my life story. 

They don’t realize I dropped out of school when I was in the 
sixth grade. I don’t know how to write a book. Besides, my 
conversation was always laced with so many cuss words you’d 
think I knew more of them than anything else. And when I 
asked the Lord to help me stop cussin’ five years ago, I lost half 
of my vocabulary, don’tcha see? 

But them cusses has kept after me to sit down and talk 
about what I’ve done, what I think about life, and what ad- 
vice I have for young people. So here I am, at eighty-three, 
trying to remember how it all happened. Gosh almighty, it 
ain’t easy. 

Not like waving from my Kentucky Fried Chicken float ina 
parade and hearing the crowd holler when I go by. Or 
preparing TV commercials with a bunch of kiddies and talkin’ 
about my Kentucky Fried Chicken and how “finger lickin’ 
good” it is. 

I don’t even mind them TV talk shows. Can’t even remember 


how many I’ve been on—most of them, I guess. Merv Griffin, 
Dick Cavett, the Today Show, and such like. Yes, and the 
Johnny Carson show just after I sold my business. They rolled 
in three glass-covered carts loaded with twenty-dollar bills 
totalling the two million dollars. They had thirty-one FBI 
and U.S. Treasury Department guards watching over that pile. 

Then there is the travelin’ around. I don’t know how much of 
that I’ve done. Several million miles, I expect—back and forth 
across the U.S. and Canada, the Middle East and Europe 
including Russia—for conventions and promotions. Then the 
Orient, where we’ve opened franchises in Japan and Hong 
Kong, Pakistan and the Philippines and such like. 

The newspapers and business magazines have had a lot to 
say about my success as the first successful fast-food 
franchiser. I’m not running the company now, but I’ve been 
sort of a goodwill ambassador for Kentucky Fried Chicken 
since 1965. I can’t keep track of how many stores there are any 
more, but it’s more than fifty-two hundred, I know. And 
they’re opening two new ones every day in the U.S. and in 
thirty-three other countries of the world. 

Yes, and I’ve been given all sorts of awards, honorary 
degrees, and like that. But the kind of recognition I like best is 
the one children give me as the friendly white-haired old man 
with a white goatee and white suit. They think I look so much 
like Santa Claus in Shelbyville, Kentucky, where my home is, 
that I put on a red suit and give out buckets of fried chicken at 
Christmas. I don’t need a pillow on my tummy either. 

I expect all of this sounds glamorous. I’ll admit I’ve been 
havin’ a lot of fun. But what most folks don’t realize is that it 
hasn't been as easy to get here as it looks. I’ve known plenty of 
hard times. 


Like the time back when I was ten years old and was hired 
out to a neighborhood farmer, Mr. Charlie Norris. My dad 
died five years before, and mom had a hard time makin’ ends 
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meet. She sewed for folks in the neighborhood, makin’ dresses 
for the ladies and suits for the men, you see. But sometimes 
there wasn’t much of that kind of work around. In the farm 
community of Henryville, Indiana, where I was born, a man 
usually had only one suit. He got that to get married in. Then 
he put it away, and didn’t have it on again until they laid him 
out in a casket when he died. 

So mom needed help to feed the three of us kids, and Mr. 
Norris promised to pay me two dollars a month and my board 
for my work. He sent me out into the woods near his house to 
clear new ground. 

Well, I sure liked it out there. Squirrels was runnin’ up and 
down the trees. Butterflies and redbirds was flitterin’ from 
sassafras and witch hazel bushes to dogwood and black gum 
trees. Maybe I watched them more than I should of. So by the 
end of the first month I cleared only about an acre of ground. 

“One whole month and that’s all you got done? Boy, you 
ain’t worth a daggone. I ain’t gonna feed you for that. You go 
on home! I don’t need you no more,” he said. 


Also there was the time, several years later and just after I 
was married, that I was workin’ on the Southern Railroad. 

Railroadin’ was tough in those days, and there was a lot of 
labor trouble. I was servin’ on a grievance committee for the 
brotherhood that was tryin to get a fellow by the name of 
Norrie Davis back on his job. I did, but it cost me my job. They 
didn’t want nobody makin’ trouble for the railroad. 

By this time our second baby was on the way. ld been 
offered a job on the Norfolk and Western, but I wanted to stay 
around until the baby was born to be sure everythin’ was all 
right. So I took a job as a section hand on the Northern 
Alabama Railroad, a division of the Southern, at seventy cents 
a day, with my room and board in a section car. That gave me 
enough to keep my family in food and enabled me to get back 
every other night or so to see how they were doin’. Finally, the 


baby was born and it was a boy. Was I happy! 

Then I went to the job on the Norfolk and Western ona run 
between Roanoke and Richmond. It was a good job all right, 
but it took me away from home. I was homesick for my babies 
and my wife and started writin’ letters right away. But 
somethin’ was wrong. I wrote twenty-one letters and postcards 
in the next few weeks. Every night I would go to the post office. 

“No mail for you, Sanders,” the man would say. 

What’s happened to my wife and children? | asked myself. 

The answer to that question sure wasn’t a happy one. PI 
finish that story later.... 


Then one cold mornin’ in the fall a number of years later the 
trees were jumpin’ with color on the mountain just behind my 
house. But I didn’t have time to look at them because my son 
Harland, who was eighteen by then, needed his car towed to get 
it started and get him to school. So I got a chain and hitched it 
to his old Ford coupe. And we started out. 

But just as I was drivin’ onto the swinging bridge over 
Hickman Creek, | felt things going out from under me, like you 
do when the elevator starts out sudden-like from the top floor. 
The right-hand cable had snapped, and everythin’ on that 
bridge was headin’ for the creek forty-two feet below... . 


One night in 1937 I was in Asheville, North Carolina, and the 
telephone rang for me. It was from one of my employees in the 
Sanders Motor Court, a mighty nice motel and restaurant 
business I had built up over a period of ten years at Corbin, 
Kentucky. My establishment was on U.S. Route 25 and right at 
the corner where you could go south to Atlanta or east to 
Asheville. 

We had developed a good reputation for cleanliness, 
courtesy, and service. We was a favorite stoppin’ place for 
tourists, down from Indiana and Illinois and other cities to the 
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north. People came to eat all the way from Lexington and 
Louisville and some of the county seats. So we was sittin’ sort 
of pretty with business growing every year. 

But this girl on the telephone was so excited I couldnt 
understand what she was sayin’. 

“Honey, just calm down so I can hear what you are saying,” I 
said. 

“Fire!” she said and began to cry. “The whole place is a- 
burning down. What’ll we do?” 


I didn’t know it when we moved there, but I soon discovered 
that Corbin, Kentucky—and especially my place on U.S. 
Route 25—was just about in the middle of what the local folks 
called “Hell’s Half-Acre.” Bootleggin’s, fights and shootin’s 
was as regular as a rooster’s crowing in the mornin’. And I had 
my share of the scrapes. 

Like the time late one night when all our family had gone to 
bed. The night man was handling the gasoline station, which 
was across the road then. Some shots woke me up. Then I 
heard some loud voices. 

It must be them bootleggers again, and they’re shootin’ 
up my gas station, | thought. 

Jumpin’ out of bed, I grabbed my big old hog rifle and run 
out the door in my shorts and undershirt... . 

What come next? I’ll tell you later about that, too. 


All the while through the years I had one naggin’ problem. 
Maybe I didn’t think of it often enough—but when I did, I 
knew I was wrong. 

From the time I lost my first job as a boy I wanted to succeed 
at doin’ good things. I worked hard at it. And if other folks got 
in the way of what I was tryin’ to do, I was rough on them. At 
the same time I wanted to help people. During the days of 
WPA I helped a lot of families when I didn’t have much myself. 
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And I always gave money to the church or religious causes. 

That was good. 

What wasn’t good was my cussin’. I learned this when I 
worked on the railroad asa boy. And I polished up on it in later 
years. Cussin’ was just my way of expressing myself. One man 
told me he never knew there was so many cuss words in the 
English language. Another fellow said I swore by note. That’s 
the kind of reputation I had, you see. 

Now, I knowed this wasn’t good for me. Because the older I 
got—when I thought about it—the more I realized I had no 
faith in God. Yes, I believed there was a God. But I didn’t have 
assurance that He was with me, because I knew I wasn’t with 
Him. All my life—up until I was seventy-nine—this bothered 
me. But I'll tell you later what happened five years ago. 


So you see, all kinds of things has happened to me. Some 
good. Some bad. Most of them pretty excitin’. Now in the next 
few chapters of this book I’m gonna try tellin’ them to you 
the way they happened, you see. 


Summertimes the dust laid several inches deep on the dirt 
road that ran through the little southern Indiana town of 
Henryville where I was born September 9, 1890. I remember 
the dust, because I can still see the little clouds of it that rose 
behind my mom’s long skirt as she walked the three miles from 
our home into town to attend the Advent Christian Church on 
Sundays. 

We three kids trailed behind: Clarence, two years younger 
than me, and Catherine, three years behind Clarence. Mom 
was a widow. Papa had died two months before Catherine was 
born, so she had the responsibility of raising us kids. 

She sharecropped the eighty-acre farm for what she could 
get out of it. Acourse we had chickens and a cow, a couple of 
pigs, and, as I remember, an orchard and a vegetable garden. 
My responsibility was to do the chores and get Clarence to do 
as much as I could get him to do. But that wasn’t much. 

Mama was a big woman, and I suppose that’s why I was 
always husky. She wouldn’t take no monkey business from us 
kids, either. 

We was taught to go to church and Sunday School. Not 
only that, she took us—didn’t just send us. At home she taught 
us to always tell the truth, not cheat, and be kind to one 
another. 
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“Be a man when you grow up. Don’t touch alcohol or 
tobacco. And remember, cardplaying never did nobody no 
good,” she said. 

She was so strict about what she thought was the right way to 
live that when Sunday came around we wasn’t even allowed to 
whistle. 

Mom did such a good job training us that we could look 
after ourselves. One summer when I was seven years old she 
worked in the tomato-canning factory in Henryville to earna 
little extra cash. The hours were long, so she would stay in 
town overnight two or three days at a time with her brother, 
Tom Dunlevy. But she had trained us well. She knew she could 
trust us to do the chores, not play with matches, and get to 
bed on time. 

That was the summer I had my first solo experience cooking 
food. 

I always liked to watch mom in the kitchen. She would talk 
to me and tell me why she was doing certain things, but up to 
this time I had never done nothing on my own. 

But with her telling me what to do, I growed up knowing 
pretty well how to handle food by the time I was nothing but a 
kid, you might say. With her away, I got hungry for lightbread. 
So I shooed Clarence and Catherine out of the kitchen. I set the 
yeast. Then I made the sponge and baked off the bread. I 
thought it was about as pretty a loaf of bread as I ever seen. 

Clarence and Catherine was almost as proud of me as I was 
myself. They wanted to take the loaf of bread to show mama 
right away in Henryville. 

I guess if I had knowed what was coming to me I wouldn’t 
have made the trip. But I wanted to show the bread to mom 
too, so I wrapped it ina towel and we set off for town. It took us 
quite awhile, especially with Catherine only three years old. 
But between me and Clarence taking turns lugging her, we 
finally made it. 

That’s where I got in trouble. The women on the tomato- 
peeling line were so impressed with the seven-year-old 
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youngster who could bake bread that they all had to kiss me. I 
almost swore never to bake another loaf of bread if I had to 
take such a muggin’. 

Anyway, mama was pleased, so I guess it was worth- 
while-——and | had my start at cookin’. 

I don’t remember much about my daddy except that afteran 
injury to his leg while workin’ on the farm, he opened a meat 
shop in Henryville. I had a special likin’ for liver in those days, 
and I remember cryin’ when customers would come in to buy 
liver. I thought they was takin’ it all away so I wouldn’t have 
none. 

Henryville wasn’t much of a town in them days. The street 
faced the railroad tracks. There was a pretty good-size grocery 
store, Henry Shaw Grocer, Elrod’s Drugs, and Slam’s Saloon. 

I never attended Slam’s wake, but when he died they said 
they took him out of the coffin, stood him up in the corner, and 
spit at him. I guess he must of had a sort of hard life. 


The town was only twenty miles north of Louisville over in 
Indiana. There’s a hard road goin’ through it now, but 
otherwise I don’t think it has changed much. But growin’ up in 
a small town like that is good for a body. Dadgummit, I wish 
more young folks would stay in small towns today instead of 
going to big cities. They’d keep out of a lot of trouble, and 
maybe they’d learn how to work with their hands more. 

At any rate, that’s where I learned a lot of good lessons. And 
one of them came when Charlie Norris fired me from my first 
job—the one I had workin’ for him clearim’ land at two dollars 
a month. 

I guess I shed some tears as I walked home that day. I knew 
how hard mom worked and how much she needed the money I 
was suppose to bring home. But I also knew she was a proud 
woman and wanted me to succeed. So I sort of felt like I might 
get a scoldin’. 

I guess I dallied outside of the house before goin’ in. 

She was a-sittin’ at the big table in the kitchen readin’ the 
family Bible. She looked tired, I thought, and I sure hated to 
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tell her the news about my bein’ fired off my job. 

“Son,” she asked, “why are you home?” 

“Mr. Norris didn’t like the work I’d done, so he let me go.” I 
told it truthful. 

By the time she got through her tongue-lashing, I felt just 
about as low as a snake’s belly. I never felt so remorseful to 
think I had let my mom down like I did. I made a resolve right 
then and there: If I ever get a job again, nothing will ever 
keep me from finishin’ what I’m called on to do. 

Ihad my chance to prove myself the next summer when I was 
eleven. I got another farm job down in the southern part of the 
county workin’ for a Mr. Henry Monk. My pay this time was 
four dollars a month and my board. 

My first day Mr. Monk brought out three teams of horses, 
and there was three of us to do the plowing. A tall, lanky farm 
lad, probably around eighteen years old, got the first team. 

“Hey, boy!” Mr. Monk called to me, “you take this here 
team.” 

Then he hitched his team to the last plow. I don’t know how 
many times we went around that field that day, but I was sort of 
proud of myself for stayin’ with those two men, bein’ only 
eleven years old. 

We worked to dusk and then went back to the farmhouse for 
a whopping big meal. Afterwards we went out to the farm 
buildin’s to do the evening chores. That included milkin’ a 
bunch of cows. 

And wouldn’t you know—they give me all the cows with sore 
tits. They liked to kick the daylights out of me. But it was a 
good summer, and I learned how to like hard work. Guess it 
was a good thing too, because I sure had a lot ahead of me 
to do. 

My mother’s folks, the Dunlevys, also lived in Henryville, 
and I liked my cousins and uncles. One uncle recommended me 
for my first white-collar job several years later. And it was a 
cousin who loaned me his suit so I could apply for it. P1 tell you 
about that later. 
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Then one day when I was twelve mom took me aside. 

“You know Mr. Broaddus, the man I went to school with 
from Greenwood, who stopped by to visit us several times 
recently?” she asked: 

Yep. 

I never heard mom’s voice sound this way before, and I 
wondered what she was goin’ to say. 

“Well, he has asked me to marry him.” 

Guess she could tell my surprise, and maybe the hurt in my 
eyes. So she kept talking. 

“He’s promised to take care of all of us, and you know how 
hard it’s been of late.” 

Well, we all moved up to Greenwood, Indiana, but I don’t 
think none of us was very happy. 

I had to get up before dawn to feed and water the stock and 
do other chores. Then I went to school. When I come home 
from school I fed and watered the chickens and did other 
chores that Mr. Broaddus had for me until almost bedtime. 

Friday nights we’d get up at midnight and drive into 
Indianapolis. Horse and wagon, you know. We'd set up in the 
market around the courthouse. We had to be ready by three 
o’clock in the morning, so the grocers could get their supplies 
and get back to their stores when their customers arrived. 

My stepdaddy and I didn’t get along too well, and things got 
pretty bad between us. It hadn’t worked out the way mom had 
thought it would, either, and I guess it was hard for her, 
Clarence, and Catherine, too. 

Then there was school. About this time the teacher started us 
on algebra. She kept saying, “X equals the unknown quantity.” 

That didn’t sound no good to me. If there was an unknown 
quantity, I wanted to find out about it. Else I didn’t want to 
mess with it. So that’s where me and school parted. 

For a short spell I worked in Perry’s Cartworks in 
Indianapolis. I painted the wagons shiny black, but I was 
restless. That’s when I had my first big fight. 

At the cartworks a boy about my age ora little older who was 
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working there also asked me to loan him five cents one day. | 
did, thinkin’ he’d pay me back at next payday. 

But when payday came around he didn’t say nothin’ about 
the loan. 

A couple of days later I stopped him. 

“When you gonna pay me back my five cents?” 

“Ah, I don’t owe you no five cents.” 

“If you don’t pay me back I'll take it out of your hide.” 

“Let’s see you do it.” 

So we went to it. I beat him up good, but while doin’ it I got a 
good black eye out of it for myself. Then I was scared. That was 
my first fight, and I thought the police might arrest me. So I got 
a piece of raw beef steak that night to put on my eye, so nobody 
would know I’d been in a fight. 

A couple of days later Mr. Broaddus cuffed me around the 
kitchen for not doing somethin’ the way he wanted it done. I 
worked my way around to the door, then lit out for the barn. I 
was still only twelve, but I knew now I had to get away from 
there. 

I guess mom realized the problem too. I knew she didn’t like 
to see me go, but I could tell she thought it was probably best. 
So she gave me a battered old suitcase—the only one we 
had—and put my few clothes in it. 

Shucks, I knew mom was crying when I walked through 
the gate. But I didn’t dare turn back. I was crying too, don’tcha 
see? 

So I headed down for the southern part of the state—my 
home country. Just outside the city a man picked me up in his 
buggy, saying he was going as far as the state line. That was 
good enough for me. 

Soon I found another farmer who needed an extra hand, and 
I worked for Mr. Sam Wilson for the next two years. But I was 
gettin’ tired of farmin’, and when my uncle, Dick Dunlevy, said 
he could get me a good job where he worked in New Albany, I 
was all for it. The job he got me was collecting fares for the 
streetcar company in that city. It was pretty good money, and I 
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got to talk to a lot of folks who was riding the streetcars. This 
was sure better than farming. 

But if you’d been one of those trolleycar riders and asked me 
on my birthday, September 9, 1906, what I thought I'd be doing 
two months from then, I never could have guessed. 
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Them was the days the Platt Amendment had just been 
passed by the Congress. Now our government—Teddy 
Roosevelt was president then—was supposed to have the right 
to intervene in Cuban politics to preserve independence. 

Well, they had some army hustlers out recruitin’, and I run 
afoul of one of them. He was a fast talker, and I was just a 
country boy. It sounded like good adventure. 

“But I’m too young,” I said. “I just turned sixteen.” 

“Oh, you look big and husky. Tell them you’re twenty-one. 
They'll take you,” he said. 

This probably wasn’t the first time I ever lied. But it sure was 
a good lesson to me that lyin’ don’t pay. They took me, all right, 
and the first thing I knew I was ona ship headin’ for Cuba with 
a cargo of fifteen hundred mules aboard with me. Dadgummit, 
if they didn’t put me to work takin’ care of those critters. 

Being that close to that many mules was bad enough, but I 
had never been near no water bigger than the old swimming 
hole. Then to get ona boat with the churning sea below me and 
the smell of mule manure all around me was more than I could 
take. I don’t remember now how long we was gettin’ to Cuba. I 
only know I spent most of the time hangin’ over the rail, and by 
the time we had landed I had lost forty-one pounds. 
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So far as I can see the only good thing about my gettin’ 
into the army in November of 1906 was that I got out four 
months later. Even that was too long. 

Once I got back to the U.S., I headed for Sheffield, 
Alabama, where mom’s sister lived. Mom had written me that 
her sister's husband worked for the railroad. And seein’ as how 
railroads was the big thing in those days, maybe he could get 
me a job workin’ forthem. Also, Clarence had gone to live with 
Aunt Kate and Uncle John, and I was homesick to see some of 
my kinfolk. 

It turned out that Uncle John was an engineer on the 
Southern Railroad. He got me a job workin’ in the roundhouse 
as a blacksmith’s helper. 

The blacksmith I worked for was a mean one. He was so 
impatient he couldn’t wait for the fire to get hot enough. They 
used to say that a man that beats cold steel will go to hell. 
Well, he sure was on his way, all right. 

A couple of months later I was transferred down to Jasper, 
Alabama, and given the job of doodlin’ ashes. That means, 
when a locomotive came in from a run, I shook the ashes out of 
the fireboxes and emptied them. Then I filled the sandboxes to 
get them ready for the next day’s run. I sure liked climbing 
around those big engines. But what I really wanted was to ride 
in the cab of one, roarin’ down the tracks. And if you’d ask 
them, that was probably the dream of ninety percent of all 
young fellows my age in those days. 

One morning my dream came true. A fireman didn’t show up 
for work and the train was ready to go. 

“Let me fire for you today,” I said to the engineer. 

He looked me up and down a couple of times. 

“Kid, you look pretty husky. If you think youcan do it, come 
ahead.” 

I was sure as heck excited. I guess I was a little bit scared, too. 
I knew a little about the engines, and I had listened to the 
firemen and engineers talk when they'd come in from their 
runs. Now I had to make one go with my own firing. Believe 
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me, I worked like a beaver that day. 

When we finally finished the run and pulled back into the 
railroad yard the engineer looked at me and grinned. 

“Kid, how’d you like a regular job?” 

“Pd like it,” I said. 

Mama had to sign for me because I was only 16. But I got 
the job. At first they gave me a short run—from Jasper to Paris 
in Alabama. When they saw how hard I worked at firin’ they 
gave me longer hauls up north. 

That was the life for me. I liked the feel of power in them big 
engines. As we went screaming down the rails, roaring through 
the little country towns with folks a-wavin’ at us, then rollin’ 
across bridges high in the air, I had the feelin’ I was a-sittin’ on 
top of the world. 

One important thing about this Jasper-to-Paris run was that 
in Jasper I use to attend one of those old-fashioned picture 
shows. The pictures weren’t that good, but for a young fellow 
railroader with nothin’ to do at the end of a run, that was a 
place to go. 

Anyway, it was there that I met Josephine King one night 
outside the theater. I thought she was right pretty. And after a 
few weeks, when I could see she was lookin’ forward to seein’ 
me when I come to Jasper, I reckoned it was time to ask her to 
marry me. 

So we was married in a church in Jasper. Then I rented a 
place in Tuscumbia, Alabama. We'd of done a whole lot better 
if we'd stayed around the church more in them days. But we 
was young and it seemed like there was other things todo than 
goin’ to church. 

So we just didn’t—somethin’ I learned to regret in the years 
to come, as you'll see later on. 

But like I said, these were the rough days of railroadin’. The 
unions had learned how to flex their muscles and were 
beginnin’ to challenge the companies and their bad practices. 
Now I was eligible to join the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
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Firemen and Engineermen, and before long I found myself on 
a grievance committee. 

A case came up in which the company had made a mistake in 
firin’ a man off his job. After I got done pleadin’ his case, he was 
put back on the job and paid a year’s back salary. 

“You shouldn’t of done it,” one man told me. “Now they'll 
get you off your job.” 

“But they can’t do it. It’s illegal,” I said. 

Pou ll sce. 

Well, one day when I was firin’ on a run between Sheffield 
and Jasper I got real sick—nauseated, don’tcha see? I could 
hardly stand up. Then I remembered that ld seen another 
fireman I knew get on a coach at one of the stations back down 
the line. So I climbed over the tender down into the coach and 
found him. When I told him how sick I was feelin’ he said he 
would be glad to help out. So he went up to the cab to fire, and I 
went back to the baggage car to lie down. 

As we was comin’ into Bear Creek I was feelin’ some better. I 
knew the other fireman would be leavin’ the cab, so I walks out 
of the baggage car through the coach and was climbin’ over the 
tender when I saw Mr. Chandler, the trainmaster at the station, 
watchin’ me. 

I knew I was a marked man now because of my union 
activities. 

Sure as hell, Pm gonna catch it, I thought. 

I did. 

“What was you doin’ back in that train, Sanders?” he 
shouted. 

“I was sick and lyin’ down in the baggage car,” I shouted 
back. “Another fireman took my place.” 

Well, that was it. They fired me for “insubordination.” There 
didn’t seem to be nothin’ I could do about it, soltookajobasa 
section hand. They didn’t care what I did there because there 
weren’t no union activities to get involved in. So I started 
lookin’ around. In a short time I lined up a job with the 
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Norfork and Western. Only trouble with this job was it took 
me away from home. So right away I started writin’ all them 
letters but not hearin’ from my wife. That’s when I wondered 
what had happened to my family. 

Finally I got a letter from my brother-in-law. 

“Josie’s at home with her folks where she ought to be. She 
had no business marryin’ a no-good fellow like you who can’t 
hold a job,” he wrote. 

When I got back to Tuscumbia I was hurt even more when I 
discovered Josie had broken up the home and given away all 
the furniture to neighbors. So there was nothin’ left for me to 
do. 

Well, after a while I got so homesick to see my family, and 
especially the children, that I thought up a plan to kidnap 
them. A heavy-wooded area was on one side of the Kings’ 
home in Jasper. My plan was to lie in them woods until the 
children came out to play. Then I'd pick them up and head for 
the railroad station. 

As it worked out, I did lay around in them woods almost all 
day, but the children never came out. So late in the afternoon I 
walked out of the woods and down to the house. Mr. King was 
on the porch smokin’ his pipe. 

“Good evening, Harland. What are you doin’ in town?” he 
asked. 

“I came to see my family,” I said. 

We talked awhile, then I went inside to see my wife and 
kiddies. 

After playin’ with the children awhile, I could see they were 
gettin’ ready for a party of some sort. So I got up to leave. 

“Where are you goin’?” Josie asked me. 

“Pm going to work for the Illinois Central.” 

“But you’ve gotta stay with me.” 

So I did—for thirty-nine years. But her leavin’ me just 
because I lost a job had a cuttin’ effect when our love was young 
and tender. I guess I never really got over it, so after our 
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children was raised, and we had grandchildren, we were 
divorced. 

But now I could see the Norfork and Western job was no 
good. So I left it and went to work for the Illinois Central. And 
since our furniture was all gone from our first home in 
Tuscumbia, I rented a place in Jackson, Tennessee, since that 
was the end of my run. 

While I was firin’ for the Illinois Central, word came down 
one day that there was to be two sections on the crack Seminole 
Limited going over my division. The first one would be a 
special train carryin’ the members of the board of directors of 
the Illinois Central and some other celebrities. 

The regular fireman took sick. I was young, but by seniority 
I was due to get the assignment as his substitute to fire on this 
first section of the Seminole Limited. Then my supervisor, Mr. 
Hunt, came to me. 

“Sanders, I know by seniority you should get to fire for this 
special section of the Seminole Limited. But this is so 
important I’m gonna put an older man on it,” he said. 

“You can’t do that,” I said. “According to the brotherhood 
rules I get to fire on this run. And I want to do that.” 

He looked at me hard. 

“All right, but if any of them bigwigs back inthe coaches see 
black smoke, you’re through,” he said. 

So we started out. The first thing you know, we picks up a 
number nineteen order. 

“How much time do you want at Haleyville?” it asked. 

Haleyville was the stop where the engine took on water. The 
engineer told me the regular fireman took an hour and fifteen 
minutes to fill up. But I had learned how to spread that coal on 
the firebed so as to get the maximum combustion. So at the 
next station I dropped my answer. 

“15 minutes.” 

Next thing I know we picked up another number nineteen 
order. It repeated the question. 
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“How much time do you want at Haleyville?” 

So again I fired back my answer: “Fifteen minutes.” 

And when we got to Haleyville it took me only fifteen 
minutes taking on water, and we was on our way again. The 
engineer could hardly believe it. 

“You sure know how to fire, boy,” he said. 

I thought everything was going great until we come into the 
station at Haleyville. Then as I was sittin’ up in the cab in my 
white overalls I seen Mr. Chandler, the fellow who fired me off 
the Southern Railroad because of my union activities. At the 
same time he saw me. 

Sure enough, the next day I got a message from Mr. Hunt, 
road foreman of engines, my supervisor. He was ina hospital in 
Jackson and asked me to come to see him. 

“Why didn’t you say you'd been employed by the Southern 
Railroad when you filled out your application form?” he asked. 
“I did,” I said. “The law requires that you do, and I did it.” 

“Well, I understand from Mr. Chandler that you were fired 
for insubordination from the Southern Railroad. So youcan’t 
work for the Illinois Central, either.” 

“I don’t think you ought to say that, Mr. Hunt,” I said. 
“Railroads are not allowed to keep blacklists, and that’s what 
this sounds like. Pll get a lawyer, and I'll fight to keep my job.” 

He could see he’d said the wrong thing to the wrong man. So 
after a while he said he would forget the matter. 
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Harland A. Sanders, 
age 7 months. 


The insurance agent, 
service-club organizer, 
id ferryboat entrepreneur 
of Jeffersonville, Indiana, 
circa 1914. 


November, 1949: the marriage 
of Claudia and the colonel. 
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For a recent excursion run in Alabama, the colonel turned back 
the clock and once again fired a Southern Railroad locomotive. 
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Several years ago I was in Washington, D.C. for the 
ceremony installin’ me as a Thirty-third Degree Mason. One 
of my sponsors was Frank Rankin, who was a friend of the 
president of the Southern Railroad. He was alsoa Thirty-third 
Degree Mason, and he had done told Rankin he’d like to meet 
me. So we met in his office. 

“I want to tell you one thing,” I said. “Your railroad 
wouldn’t amount to half of what it is if I hadn’t spent five years 
of my young life workin’ on it.” 

He laughed, of course. But I don’t think he realized how 
important a part railroadin’ played in my life in them early 
days. 

Then I saw a picture on his wall of a locomotive with black 
smoke rollin’ out. “Pd give anything in the world if I just had 
the opportunity of firin’ one of those engines again before they 
all go out of existence,” I said. 

“All right,” he said. “I'll see that you get to fire one.” 

So sure enough, that October he wrote me a letter to report 
at Sheffield, Alabama—where I fired out of on my first job 
sixty-eight years before—where the Southern Railroad was 
going to run an excursion between Sheffield and Huntsville. 

So I took my overalls, my bandanna, my railroad cap, and 
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my gloves. And it was the thrill of a lifetime to get to fire that 
engine ’cause it was the first time I’d had a scoop in my hand to 
fire a locomotive in sixty-one years. 

The public-relations people and some of the vice-presidents 
were there, and I was treated royally. 

But by that time I knew railroadin’ wasn’t what I wanted to 
do the rest of my life. It had given me a little money to feed my 
family and lot of experience dealin’ with people. 

Maybe the real turnin’ point was the fight I had with an 
engineer underneath the water tower down by the roundhouse. 
I was still workin’ for the Illinois Central out of Jackson, 
Tennessee. The argument started over some brotherhood 
matters, I don’t remember now what they was, but I had him 
down and was a-maulin’ him when the road foreman came by 
and pulled me off. He called for an investigation that night. Of 
course I had to admit I was fighting, and I knew that washed 
me up so far as the Illinois Central was concerned. 

So next day I headed for Little Rock, Arkansas. I would 
work on the Rock Island Railroad, I said to myself. 

About this time, though, I’d taken to studyin’ law by 
correspondence. Clarence Darrow was in the headlines, and he 
was my hero, I guess you'd say. 

So it was the fight that lost me my job at the Illinois Central 
and made me go to the Rock Island that gave me my first taste 
of the law. Maybe it didn’t turn out too good that time, but as 
you'll see I was able to make use of the experience years after. 

At any rate, I was ona little passenger run from Brinkley to 
Newport, and we met the Hot Springs Limited between Hot 
Springs and Memphis, Tennessee. We’d pull off on a siding, 
you see, to let the Limited go by. But this mornin’ she was late. 
We waited and waited. Then we seen a flagman running down 
the track alone. 

“We jumped the track down near DeVal’s Bluff,” he said, 
“Get the doctors and nurses. There’s a lot hurt.” 

So we come off the siding and headed full speed for Jackson. 
As we run along an idea began developing in my mind. I’d 
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come along far enough in my law studies to know how to write 
up a power-of-attorney statement. From what that flagman 
had said I knew that a lot of the injured were black people, and 
as soon as they got them bandaged up, the railroad claim 
adjuster would be on hand. He'd try to get them to sign a 
release for a dollar, or whatever he could, depending on how 
much blood was on them. 

So soon as we hit the station I jumped off the engine and run 
home, took off my overalls, and put on my suit. I got back to 
the waiting room with my power-of-attorney sheets just in 
time. The claim agent had those poor folk sittin’ around three 
sides of the room. He’d started up one side and was getting 
them to sign releases. So I started on the other side with my 
power-of-attorney forms. 

“I want to help you get what’s coming to you,” I said. “Sign 
this, and [ll do the best I can to get you the money you should 
have for your accident.” 

I don’t remember whether the claim agent and I met when we 
got to the end of the line. But I do know that I got some good 
adjustments for those poor folk. How much, I forget. But as I 
recall, my fees alone amounted to around twenty-five hundred 
dollars. 

Well, I knew I was done with railroadin’ again. But at least I 
had some revenge. They’d put me on a blacklist and tried to 
keep me from workin’, and now I'd seen them poor folks get 
their just due in claims. I figured the score was close to even. 

Now I was beginnin’ to feel that maybe I was meant to bea 
lawyer. 

So back in Little Rock I went to the office of U.S. District 
Judge Fred A. Isagrave. He was also police judge of the city of 
Little Rock. I had met his brother back in Jasper, so I had sort 
of an introduction. 

Judge Isagrave let me use his law library, and I began to 
practice in the Justice of the Peace Court, you see. You didn’t 
have to be admitted to the bar to practice in the Justice of the 
Peace Court—that’s how I got by. The cases were minor, of 
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course, like assault and battery, garnishees, claims, and that 
sort. 

Things appeared to be goin’ along pretty good until I got a 
client by the name of D. Scott. A loan shark sued and 
garnisheed his check just before Christmas. 

When we had the trial, I lost the case. The J.P. wanted to 
be on the side where the money was, you see. 

But the law was clear that when usury interest was charged in 
the state of Arkansas both the debt and the interest should 
become void. So there was no reason in the world why the J.P. 
should have ruled against me. This client of mine had paid the 
loan shark over three hundred percent in interest on the debt 
already, and when he missed a couple of payments the loan 
shark garnisheed his paycheck. 

After the ruling I hurried across the river to Judge Isagrave’s 
office to get him to fix me up with a bond so I could appeal the 
case. When I come back with my bond, the J.P. stopped me. 

“You don’t need that. Your client has settled his case with the 
plaintiff.” 

So it looked like I would not only lose the case, but since my 
client didn’t have any money, it appeared as though I wasn’t 
goin’ to get my fee. 

Then I got another idea. I went back to my office and filed an 
attorney’s lien against Mr. Scott’s employer, so the check 
would come to me instead of going to the court. This way I 
could take my fee out, then give Mr. Scott what was left from 
the settlement. 

Well, I got my check in a few days but didn’t have the time to 
take it over to the court. 

Meanwhile, the state legislature was in session in them days, 
and a bill to abolish the office of the justice of the peace in 
Arkansas was bein’ debated. They were havin’ a joint hearin’ 
before the house and senate in the ballroom of the Capital 
Hotel. The event was gettin’ a big play in the newspapers. And 
since I was practicin’ before the J.P. courts, I went to hear what 
was goin’ on. 
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Well, the J.P.s had brought in blind old Senator Gore from 
Oklahoma to speak on their behalf. And there he was 
addressin’ this joint hearin’ of the house and senate. In his talk 
he challenged anyone to show where anybody had ever 
suffered a miscarriage of justice in the J.P. courts. 

Why, I can meet that challenge, | said to myself. The very 
case I just lost is evidence of a miscarriage of justice. The 
check’s back in my desk. But if I had it, I could show him he 
doesn’t know what he’s talkin’ about. 

I don't think I really realized what I was doing, but anyway I 
runs back to my office and gets the check and then runs back 
down to the Capital Hotel. When I got back, he was still talkin’, 
thank God. 

When the senator finally sat down, I stood up. 

“I want to accept the senator’s challenge to show that there 
are many miscarriages of justice in the J.P. courts,” I said. “I’ve 
got proof of one, but there are many others that I know of.” 

So I recited the case of how a loan shark had collected more 
than three hundred percent interest from my client. I explained 
that my plea to the justice of the peace that the debt should 
have been null and void according to the statutes was ruled 
against, and that while I went to fix a bond, my client had been 
coerced to settle with the loan shark. 

“As evidence that the check was to have gone to the justice of 
the peace, here it is. It has been sent to me on an attorney’s 
lien,” I said, waving the check over my head. 

So the whole dadblamed room broke out in a big uproar. 
Members of the house and senate as well as the spectators who 
knew the facts about the J.P. courts clapped and cheered. 

Guess I was feelin’ sort of cocky about that time. My law 
career prospects seemed better than ever. Nobody else had 
anythin’ to say, and the hearin’ closed. 

Next day both houses passed the bill. They couldn’t abolish 
the office, because it’s constitutional, but they could set the 
fees, and they could limit the jurisdiction the J.P. courts had. 
They did both. They set the sons-of-guns’ fees at a dollar a 
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year and wouldn’t let them hear any civil cases or misde- 
meanors. All they could do was serve as examining officers in 
the case of felonies and things of that kind. 

About that time I began to realize I wasn’t as smart as I 
thought, you see. Maybe I’d made a big hit at the hearings, but 
Pd knocked myself out of a job also. 

But that wasn’t all. 

Next day my case was comin’ up in court for settlement. 
When I got there, Mr. Scott was there. 

“I want my check,” he said. 

“Pay me my fee and Pll sign the check over to the court, and 
you'll get what’s due you,” I said. 

“I want my check,” Scott said. 

I half-turned away, and Scott hauled off and hit me right 
behind the ear. It nearly floored me. I remember I was so bent 
over, my fingertips just scraped the floor. When I finally 
straightened up, I grabbed a chair and was about to come down 
on him when four or five deputy sheriffs grabbed me and 
arrested me for attempted assault and battery. Why, I don’t 
know. I hadn’t even got to hit him yet. 

So I went over then to the justice of the peace. 

“Pm going to swear you off the bench, judge. I ask for a 
change of venue,” I said. 

He granted it, all right, but he sent me way up to the north 
end of the county. It was a section of swamps and old wagon 
roads through the forests. I was hopin’ the governor would sign 
the bill knocking out the J.P.s’ power so I wouldn’t have to go 
on trial, but he delayed. 

So] had to appear before that little old court. Judge Isagrave 
was to be my attorney, and we drove up in his Ford car. It wasa 
terrible drive, bouncin’ through the mud holes and ruts. When 
we got there at that desolate looking place, just a shack in the 
woods, I could see it wasn’t going to be easy to get justice here, 
either. 

“I demand a jury trial,” I said. 

“You can see there aren’t many people around here,” the J.P. 
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said. “I don’t know if we can find that many.” 

“My constitutional right is a jury of twelve men and that’s 
what I insist on,” I said. 

“I know where we can get six. We have tried people with six 
jurymen,” he said. 

“Well, you can bring them in, and I'll look at them. If they 
look like you haven’t had them tied up too long I might go 
along with you,” I said. 

So he brought in six woolly-looking birds. My God, I didn’t 
want them. They knew they had to do what the judge said or he 
would fix them later. 

So then I swore that judge off the bench and got another 
change of venue. This time I was sent way down at the other 
end of the county—just about as far away from Little Rock as 
we now were in the other direction. 

But before that trial came up, the governor did sign the bill, 
so I had no J.P. court to go to. But neither did Ihave any more 
law practice. So I figured I had better head back home to 
Indiana. 
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My jumpin’ around from job to job I knew wasn’t good. I 
had a wife and children—Margaret, the oldest, my son 
Harland, and now a third, another girl by the name of 
Mildred—to support. 

Also, I felt a responsibility for my younger brother Clarence, 
who’d gone into railroadin’. He’d been workin’ on the Rock 
Island along with me of late. And then there was my mother 
who I wanted to look after. She was alone now and back in 
Indiana. 

So I sent my wife and children ona visit to her parents back 
in Jasper. Then I looked up Clarence. He was travelin’ with 
the wrong crowd and had taken up boozing. 

I knowed I had to get him out of Little Rock. But he 
wouldn't take a coach with me back to Indiana. He wanted to 
hobo—that is, ride on the rods underneath the cars. Pd done 
that, acourse, myself, plenty of times, but it wasn’t no picnic. 

“Gosh almighty, Clarence, we'll take a terrible whippin’ 
ridin’ those rods. Stones a-flyin’ and all that,” I said. 

He finally agreed to go if we'd ride the blinds. That means the 
space between the cars where there is accordion-like canvas to 
shield trainmen walking from one car to the other. Hoboing is 
against the law, but riding the blinds wasn’t. We wouldn't be 
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put off by the trainmen because we both carried brotherhood 
cards. So that’s what we did. 

The night we was to get on the train we got down to the 
station early and sat down on a nice grassy spot to wait. I 
stretched out and went to sleep. When the train come I woke 
up. But no Clarence. He’d skeedaddled somewhere. So there 
was nothing else for me to do but to lay around another day 
and try to round up Clarence. 

I did. And again we was down at the station early to wait for 
the train. This time I didn’t go to sleep, and when she came in 
we got up behind the blinds. But the further north we got the 
colder it got. As we rolled into Louisville early the next mornin’ 
I could see they’d had a black frost. That’s what we called it 
anyway, when all the grass and crops turn black. When I 
jumped to the ground my legs was so cold they felt like stubs. 
There weren’t no feelin’ in them. 

Anyway, I had Clarence in tow to keep him out of trouble. 
After a few months doin’ farm work he decided he wanted to 
become a barber. I’d heard that they needed a barber in the 
little town of New Washington. Seems that the last barber had 
left several months ago and the men were gettin’ pretty woolly 
there. 

So Clarence and I went over there and found a vacant 
building. Then I drove my old Franklincar up to Louisville toa 
barber supply shop. It was a touring car, and I could put the 
top down. So I loaded a barber chair in the back seat and 
collected a bunch of towels, a couple of combs, some scissors, 
and some smelly bottles of tonic, and headed back to New 
Washington. 

I suppose we had things set up by nine o’clock in the evening 
or so, when them old farmers started a-comin’ in. 

“Clarence,” I said, “you don’t have no experience cuttin’ 
hair. Do the best you can with the scissors, but be sure you put 
a lot of smelly tonic on those men, so when they get home to 
their womenfolk they'll like what you’ve done.” 

Well, Clarence cut hair until midnight that night. The tonic 
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idea worked. He stayed in New Washington fora year or two, | 
guess, before movin’ on to a larger town. He just liked bar- 
bering and was sort of a “boomer barber,” like I was a “boomer 
railroader,” moving from town to town the rest of his life. 

All this while I was lookin’ for something else to do to make a 
livin’ for my family. 

While I was lookin’, I went back to temporary railroadin’ 
again. This time I worked as a section hand on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad at 1644 cents an hour. And when I 
finished my ten-hour day ld be done where I was at. To get 
home I had to crank that handcar all the way in. But I was 
young and healthy, and I remembered my promise to my 
mother after my first job failure. I liked to work now, and 
I worked hard. 

After a ten-hour day in the section, then I’d come home and 
unload coal cars for the flour mill at six dollars per car until late 
at night. A car is thirty or forty ton, you see. Then sometimes 
I'd get a job loadin’ them heavy crossties on the flat cars. I 
think I got five cents a piece for doin’ that. 

About this tim? I was noticin’ some of my cousins there in 
Henryville—mom’s brother’s boys. All of them were wearing 
white collars and suits. 

“T’ve got the same blood in me from the female side of the 
house and I could do whatever they’re doin’,” I said to myself. 

So I borrowed a suit of clothes from one of them cousins and 
went to the Prudential Insurance Company at Jeffersonville. 

I had another cousin by marriage workin’ there. He was 
doin’ good, and I knowed that if he was doin’ good so could I. 
His name was Captain Clegg. (We called him captain because 
he had been captain of the police force in Jeffersonville before 
that.) He introduced me to the assistant superintendent, and 
next Monday mornin’ I went to work. 

I didn’t know it then, but I was the fifth man to go into that 
territory that year. All of them had just flunked out. They had 
high arrears—that is, policies that had back payments due. 
And there had been very little writing done—that is, new poli- 
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cies sold. The territory had become sort of a graveyard for any 
man goin’ into the insurance business. 

Well, I didn’t know that. So I didn’t know enough not to try 
to write insurance. By golly, I did things sellin’ insurance in that 
territory that had never been done before, and maybe never 
been done since. I started makin’ calls as early inthe mornin’ as 
I could get into the houses, and I worked until late at night, 
checking my prospect cards under the street lamps and makin’ 
calls as long as I could see a light in the houses. 

In thirteen months I was promoted to assistant 
superintendent. I had the lowest arrears of anybody in the 
county and more new writings. I wrote the first $5,000 
ordinary-life policy ever written in the area. My salary was 
$17.50 a week with commissions on top of that. 

The little town of Charleston, Indiana, was a part of my 
territory, so I took a blank collection book up there and called 
on every house in the town. 

“Pm making an insurance census of Charleston, and I need 
your help,” Pd say when somebody come to the door. 

I didn’t say who I was making the survey for. Of course, I was 
takin’ it for myself, but the party didn’t know that. Then Pd 
write down the names of all the people in the house, their 
birthdays, and if they had any insurance, I’d list that. 

We had a twenty-five-cent policy which I thought was the 
best thing in the world for a kid. It cost just twenty-five cents a 
week, and at the end of fourteen years became a paid-up 
endowment worth $1,000. I figured anyone could afford that, 
so I filled out applications for all the kids on my list—I guess 
there was a hundred an’ fifty of them—for this policy. But 
instead of having them sign the application I signed it myself. 
When the policies was issued, I went back to Charleston with 
the policies in my hand to deliver them. Everybody took them 
and was glad to get them. What’s more, I collected the 
premium for the entire year when I delivered the policy—$13. 

Now those policies was supposed to stand exposure of 
twenty-one weeks. That means, if the policy lapsed anytime 
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before the twenty-second week Pd get my commission 
deducted from my next paycheck. Being as these policies was 
all delivered and paid for fifty-two weeks inadvance, I figured, 
according to company rules, that I should get the full 
commission. 

I had already decided I wanted to leave the industrial 
department of Prudential Insurance Co. where I was working 
and go to work for the ordinary department in Louisville. 
Commissions were higher there. But when I turned in my 
report with all of these sales, the company wasn’t going to 
allow me the commissions. Well, I had the money, so I just give 
them their share and put my commissions in my pocket. 

That cooked my goose. I couldn’t get no job at Prudential no 
more. My cousin was superintendent of the office up in 
Lexington, and he wrote the company about puttin’ me on. 
They said no, never. 

But I had done what was fair and right to the company and 
myself, and I figured if that was how their rules worked, I 
didn’t want no part of them anyway. 

After that I wrote insurance fora short time with the Mutual 
Benefit of New Jersey Company and lived in Jeffersonville. 
When I first got there, this town had had all kinds of service 
clubs—a Chamber of Commerce, Merchants’ Association, 
about everything on the list—but none of them had ever 
amounted to anything. So I organized a Young Businessmen’s 
Club. 

Things were lookin’ good for the club, so we decided to put 
on a picnic down at Glenwood Park. We were gonna close the 
town up on Saturday afternoon, so as everyone would come to 
the park. We put notices on the doors of the business 
establishments tellin’ about the big event and sayin’ the shops 
would be closed. 

We put the signs up the Friday night before, and don’t you 
know, the next day they all abided by it except one blamed 
barbershop. He was around by the interurban station, and he 
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didn’t close. One of the vice-presidents of the club was a barber 
too, and he come to me. 

“If Mike Egan don't close, I can’t close. I can’t have all my 
good customers goin’ to him,” he said. 

So I go up to see Mike Egan. 

“The dry-good stores, the grocery store—everybody is 
closed but you. They’re all goin’ down to Glenwood Park for 
the town picnic. Why don’t you close?” I asked. 

“Say, listen, whenever I get ready to close my business I’ll put 
my own sign on my door. I’m not goin’ to have you damn 
fellows closin’ me up.” 

He was workin’ on a fellow laying on a chair with lather all 
over his face. I couldn’t see who it was, but I heard him. 

“All you fellows is doin’ is gettin’ all the money out of the 
town you can for yourselves,” he said. 

“What'd you say?” I said. 

He repeated it again. 

“You come out here, and [ll make you prove it,” I said. 

He come out of that chair like a shot with the lather flyin’. 
We went outside on the sidewalk and tied in to each other. I 
had him down and was mauling him, but I forgot about the 
new straw hat I had just bought for the picnic. It got stomped 
on and bashed badly, so when the other men in the barbershop 
hauled me off him I had no hat. 

Down in front of Beth’s Store I stopped to try and figure out 
what to do now when along came this fellow with two other 
men with him. Then I saw who it was—Jack Delanty, the town 
tough who made a business of bullying the people of 
Jeffersonville. 

There was all kinds of stories about him. One time he locked 
the police in their own jail cell in Jeffersonville and took the 
keys up to the police station in Louisville. The police in 
Louisville had to go down and open the jail to let the 
Jeffersonville policemen out. And here I had challenged him to 
a fight when he’d beat up everyone in Jeffersonville for years. 
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When he passed me in front of Beth’s Store he made out that 
he wanted to get to me. But I could see it was just a bluff, so | 
just stood still and he walked on. 

But now, beings as we had the fight about the picnic, 
everybody wanted to go down to Glenwood Park. They did, 
and we had the daggonest picnic Jeffersonville ever saw. All the 
merchants had donated stuff for a country store, and this was 
auctioned off. We made enough money that day to buy the 
building the Chamber of Commerce was meeting in there on 
Main Street, and they own it yet today. 

While we was doin’ that, though, I seen them passin’ a hat 
around collectin’ money. 

“What’s that for?” I asked. 

But I didn’t find out until they handed me the money. 

“It’s for a new hat,” they said. 

So I bought me a velvet velour hat, the finest hat I had ever 
owned. 
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In those days the only way we had to get from Jeffersonville 
over to Louisville was to go all the way down to New Albany 
and come across the K & I bridge. That is, unless we wanted to 
take “Old Asthma.” 

She was a wood-hulled sternwheeler ferryboat that crossed 
the river at Jeffersonville—but only when conditions was right 
for her. And she wheezed like she had asthma. That’s how she 
got her name. She was as undependable as she was noisy. She 
couldn’t run in winter because of the floating ice. And they was 
afraid to run her in spring and fall when the waters was high 
and there was floatin’ logs. So it seemed like to me like a good 
ferryboat was just what the people of Jeffersonville needed. 

Only trouble was, the people who owned “Old Asthma” 
claimed they had a “perpetual franchise.” Well, from what I 
knew about law that didn’t seem likely. 

So I went over to the Louisville Law Library on the 
nineteenth floor of the Intersouthern Building, and for about 
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ten days I run down franchises. When I got through I knowed 
they didn’t have no perpetual franchise from the government. 

So I went back to Jeffersonville and sold about sixty 
thousand dollars’ worth of stock in a ferryboat company. 

At first, I was goin’ to name the boat Mildred Marie after my 
youngest daughter who had just been born. But later, to help 
sell the stock, I named it after a prominent citizen, Froman M. 
Coots, who was a funeral director. The boat was a sternwheeler 
and was steel-hulled to resist the ice and floating logs. It cost 
ten cents to ride across the river if you was on foot, and fifty 
cents if you was in your car. She could carry fifteen or sixteen 
cars and up to a hundred and fifty people. 

We sold the stock all right, sold it in thirty days. The boat 
cost about forty thousand dollars, as I recall, and my 
commission amounted to twenty-two thousand. 

And you know, that old boat is still afloat today. She served 
as a ferryboat between Jeffersonville and Louisville from the 
time she was launched in 1912 until during World War II when 
they built the Clark Memorial Bridge. Now, I understand, she 
is still at it hauling freight up and down the Ohio River. 

But shucks, I didn’t stay around Jeffersonville long enough 
to participate in the activities of that ferryboat company which 
I had organized. 
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One of the best things that ever happened to me while I was 
living in Jeffersonville was the coming of the Rotary Club to 
that town. 

I was invited to be one of the charter members. I was in the 
insurance business at that time—general insurance, fire, and 
everything else. Their slogans impressed me, “He profits most 
who serves best,” and “Service before self.” 

That implied real service, don’tcha see? You just give 
unselfishly to anybody—in your business and everywhere else. 
That just seemed to fit what I wanted to be and do. So for years 
I’ve always tried to make these mottoes my way of doing 
things. 

Then a few years later the Four-Way Test* of Rotary came 
along. A man ought not be permitted to go in business unless 
he can abide by that test. Least I don’t think he’ll amount to 
very much if he doesn’t. So that’s how important the Rotary 
Club has been to me the more than fifty-six years I been a 
member. 


* 


em A S 


Is it the truth? 

Is it fair to all concerned? 

Will it build goodwill and better friendships? 
Will it be beneficial to all concerned? 
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But it was about this time that I received an invitation to 
become the secretary of the Chamber of Commerce of the city 
of Columbus, Indiana, at $350 a month. Columbus was quite 
an industrial town, so it looked like a golden opportunity. I was 
interested in the individual merchants, so I tried to help them. 
But the big money came from the industrial plants, and since I 
wasn’t well acquainted with them, I didn’t make a very good 
secretary. After about a year I decided this wasn’t my cup of 
tea. 

I had a little money left from my commissions on the 
ferryboat, so I started manufacturing an acetylene lighting 
system which the farmers could use. 

I didn’t know much about selling through other salesmen 
then, but I put a bunch of them out anyway. They made sales all 
right, but the trouble was they signed up tenant farmers. Our 
policy was to get the farmer to sign a note coverin’ the cost of 
the equipment. But these salesmen took the notes without 
gettin’ any financial statement on the farmers to show their 
ability to pay. So when the notes matured there just weren’t no 
payments comin’ in. 

I forget what I called that daggone light company, but it was 
pretty well doomed from the beginning. Delco was just comin’ 
in with their new electric power plant, and from the standpoint 
of convenience it was a whole lot better than mine. 

Next thing, there was a Michelin Tire Company plant in the 
U.S. at that time, and they needed a salesman in my area. So I 
went with Michelin at a salary of a dollar a month. I hada 
quota of tires to sell and if I made the quota I got another $750. 
You can bet your boots I made that quota every month. 

I worked for Michelin for about a year and a half until I got 
notice that they were closin’ their Middletown, New Jersey, 
plant and movin’ all the manufacturin’ back to France. But 
first let me tell you about Camp Nelson, where I went to live 
next and where a bridge fell on me and liked to killed me. 

I lived in Winchester, Kentucky, when I first started sellin’ 
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tires for Michelin. One time when I was drivin’ through 
Jessamine County, I picked up a little hunchbacked woman 
hitchhiking. She said her name was Williams, and that folks 
called her “Granny Williams.” 

Somehow we got talking about property, and she said her 
place was for sale just outside Camp Nelson. 

“Pm looking for a place,” I said. “Pll drive you there and 
look at it.” 

A little later, coming around a hill, she pointed out a white 
house sittin’ down there just below the road with a creek 
running beside it. Another mountain went right up in back of 
it, and it just seemed like where I would like to live. When I 
went down and looked at it, I made a deal with her and bought 
it. 

There was an old barn on the place, and I fixed that up for 
neighborhood get-togethers. Folks from all around would 
come for the barn dance just for the fun of it. 

I used to invite some of my tire dealers from Cincinnati and 
up that way. They’d spend the weekend over Sunday, and 
maybe we’d have a shindig Saturday night so they'd get to see 
those hillbillies. The people who live along the river was a 
little bit different, don’tcha see? 

Granny Williams done the hoedown—she played fiddle and 
did a jig. She was right cute. Sometime after that she joined the 
Renfro Valley Barn Dance group and went to Nashville. I 
heard she was there a long time. 

But those feeds we put on for the folks was somethin’. We ate 
and ate until you could hardly see over the carcasses that was 
left. Later on, when we were developin’ the early franchise 
business, we did the same thing. 


Now, about that bridge fallin’ out from under me. . 

The highway between Lexington and Danville went around 
the side of a cliff as you approached the Kentucky River. Near 
the foot of the hill was a swinging bridge that went across the 
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valley to the other side. I lived down below that cliff on the 
opposite side of the creek. 

One cold morning in the fall I was pullin’ my son’s car to get 
it started. He had a Model A Ford sedan, and I was driving a 
brand new Maxwell that cost me sixteen hundred dollars. 

Just as we started across this Hickman Creek bridge it 
seemed like the ground was sliding out from under me. The 
right-hand cable had snapped where it went into the ground. 
The car just turned over topside down with me in it. It was 
forty-two foot from the bridge to the creek. So the car was 
mashed flat, and I was knocked out. When I come to, which 
was in a minute or two I guess, I naturally tried to get out where 
I saw the first light. That was the back glass window of the car. 
There wasn’t much light, but I hadn’t seen no light for awhile, 
and it looked good to me. 

The neighbors had congregated up on the highway above me 
and were hollerin’. 

“Get the doctors. Get the ambulance!” 

I looked up and hollered back. 

“You let the doctor alone until I tell you to get a doctor.” 

The blood was gushing down over my face, and I could feel 
this loose hunk of scalp flopping around. So I picked it up and 
squeezed it down on top of my head and held it there tight to 
stop the blood from flowing. Harland, my son, got only a 
scratch on his thumb froma milk bottle that broke when his car 
fell off the bridge. 

That was just a couple of days before Thanksgiving, and it 
took us a couple of days to clean up the mess. But now I had no 
car—and I had made no sales so far that week. Soon Saturday 
I gets on a bus and heads for Eminence, Kentucky. Every 
daggone bone in my body ached and I had two black eyes anda 
sore head, but I knew a Michelin Tire dealer in Henry County, 
Kentucky, about seventy-five miles from home, where I was 
pretty sure I could get a good order. And you know, he gave me 
a big order, so I finished out the week—and my employment 
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with Michelin—with a good sales record. 

Now I was out of a job, and my money was runnin’ low. 
While I still was recuperatin’ I hitchhiked to Louisville and 
called on three or four different places where I thought I might 
get work. But there was nothin’, so I was hitchhiking back 
when a man in a big Cadillac stopped and picked me up. It 
turned out he was general manager of the Standard Oil 
Company of Kentucky. And as we was talkin’ he kept a- 
quizzing me as to where I had been and what I had done on my 
other jobs. 

Then he asked, “Do you think you could operate a service 
station?” 

“I can do anything anybody else can do,” I said. 

He explained that the Standard Oil Company had a station 
in Nicholasville that wasn’t doin’ too good. Mainly because the 
operator was spending more time with his boat business than 
he was with the service station. Herrington Lake had just been 
opened, and there was a lot of excitement about fishing there. 

Sure enough, in a few days an agent came down to see me 
and asked if I would like to take over and reopen the station 
which had been closed for a couple of weeks. So I went to 
Nicholasville and began what probably marked one of the 
important turns in my career. 

Up to this time, I had always worked for somebody else, or if 
it wasn’t that, I was dependent upon some company for the 
products I sold and really couldn’t determine my own future. 
This service station in Nicholasville gave me the first 
opportunity I had to control my own destiny, you might say. 

I got two cents a gallon on regular gasoline, which sold for 
fifteen cents a gallon, and four cents a gallon on ethyl, which 
sold for nineteen cents. 

The first day I had the station I sold 34 gallons of gas. It 
seemed like everybody in town just drove past that corner to 
see what I was doing. 

Then they begun to stop. 
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So here’d come a farmer with an old car. He’d pull up near 
the gas pump, and before he could get out of his car to fill his 
radiator like you had to do in them days, I grabbed that water 
bucket. 

Quick-like, Pd throw a handful of water on his windshield 
and then go and take off the radiator cap and fill his radiator. 
Then I'd step back to the side of the car and wipe off the 
windshield. 

“What can I do for you?” Pd ask. 

Well, you know, them farmers was so surprised at sucha fuss 
being made over them, they didn’t know what to say at first. 

Then Pd glance at his tire. 

“I believe your right back tire isa little soft,” Pd say. “If you’d 
like to pull over there at the air I’ll be glad to check your tires 
for you.” 

That was service all for nothin’, don’tcha see, without him 
havin’ to ask for it. I suppose I done the first windshield wiping 
in Kentucky. 

But I had learned that from a place up at Portsmouth, Ohio, 
when I was on the road selling tires. 

When I’d go from my section of the state up to Ashland, I 
always went up on the Ohio side so Pd go past this station at 
Portsmouth and buy my gasoline there and get my wind- 
shield clean. (It wouldn’t be cleaned until I got back to there 
again—maybe months later.) 

But I went one step further. I had me a little whisk broom. I 
stuck that in my hip pocket with my cleaning cloth. You see, in 
them days you got in your car and mud fell off your shoes while 
you was drivin’ and you always had a puddle of dust, ground- 
up dirt, at your feet. I always swept that part of the car out in 
addition to wiping the windshield. 

You bet that extra service paid out. It wasn’t no time until I 
was sellin’ fifteen to eighteen thousand gallons of gas a month, 
more than any other station in that part of the country. 

I didn’t stop just pumping gas. In addition to providing 
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service, I also worked on flat tires people left at the station. I 
stayed open until nine o’clock at night, then closed down the 
station and went to work patching inner tubes—some nights 
not finishing until one or two in the morning. Then I opened 
again at five o’clock in the morning. Most stations didn’t open 
until seven, but I would sell more gas between five and seven in 
the morning than most of the other stations in town sold all 
day. 

So I had a very good business there for a long, long 
time—until the panic of 1929 when we had the market crash. 
And right on its heels came a drought in that area which was 
worse. 

That drought was so bad that farmers I had credited out 
gasoline and garage work to were selling their breeding sheep 
at a terrible loss. They had paid as high as twenty-four dollars a 
head for them, and was selling them for fifty cents a head so 
they would be taken somewhere to get water and pasture. 
Nicholasville was hauling their water to town in tank cars. 

Now everybody was broke. And I was goin’ broke, too. The 
last month I had the place I took up my grease hoist that I paid 
$450 for and sold it for $200 to pay the balance on that month’s 
rent on my building. 

Everything I owned was paid for, and I got to thinkin’ that if 
I had to sell what I owned to get money to runa business then I 
might as well quit now. So I did. 

You might think I was discouraged at this point, but I 
wasn’t. I just believed that any failure I had gave me the 
opportunity to start over again or try something new. 
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So I was busted. 

But I knew I had done well with the Nicholasville gasoline 
Station in the early days, and that it was only because of the 
hard times of the Depression and then the long dry spell that 
brought me to the point of goin’ broke. 

And I had plenty of proof that people would do anythin’ to 
get gas for their automobile. They’d sell their mother-in-law’s 
chickens for it. I had watches, guns, jewelry—anything worth 
something—people would bring just so as to get gas for their 
cars. So I figured I ought to stay in the service station business. 
But where? i 

Then I got me an offer from the Shell Oil Company in 
Middlesboro, Kentucky. They'd heard what I done in 
Nicholasville. They said they would build a station for me in 
Corbin, Kentucky, and charge me no rent at all. The station 
was suppose’ to be ready in June. 

It sounded good to me, so I accepted their offer. Only 
trouble was that the station wasn’t finished until September, so 
the last couple of weeks all we had to eat was oatmeal and 
lightbread. 

When I first moved to Corbin, an itinerant sign painter come 
by and wanted to paint some road signs for me. I told him I 
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didn’t have no money cause I had just started to pump gas, and 
I hadn’t paid for the gas I had as yet. 

“And before I get anymore, I’m going to have to pay for what 
I got,” I said. 

“That’s all right,” he said. “I can wait a little bit on you, and 
you can pay me later.” 

His price was so daggone low I couldn’t afford not to do it. 
So I told him to go ahead. 

Maybe it’ll help to sell me more gas, I thought. 

It turned out one of the best things I ever did. Before long I 
guess I had painted all the barns within a hundred miles of 
Corbin. Shell Oil furnished the paint, and I would put the 
background coat on. Then the sign man would come along and 
outline the letters so we could fill in with the red paint. And just 
about every time we come back from painting new signs, our 
gasoline sales went up. 

After I had gotten into the restaurant business a few years 
later I was criticized by the National Restaurant Association 
for puttin’ my signs on barns instead of on billboards. They 
said it was undignified. 

Then in one of the conventions I had the chance of answering 
them. 

“I reason it different than you do,” I said. “That barn’s got 
good visibility. And on the other side of them boards where I 
put my sign there is likely to bea mule. And no hunter is gonna 
come along and shoot the dot over the / or the hole in the O 
knowin’ there is a mule inside.” (Down in that country, you see, 
hunters was always shootin’ up roadside signs.) 

Well, I hadn’t been in Corbin very long before traffic on U.S. 
25 began to pick up. The first big trucks began to come down 
from Akron with loads of tires for the South. Then they’d 
return the same way with fabrics from the Southern mills to 
make the tires with. We gave those drivers good service, and 
more and more of them stopped at my service station. 

Of course, they needed food as well as gasoline, and pretty 
soon I had a new idea. 
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I had a little room in the corner of the service station about 
fifteen-foot square that was used just for storage. It had rough 
planks for a floor. About a month after I had been there I went 
and got me a piece of linoleum for sixteen dollars on credit 
from the hardware store downtown. I put that down on the 
floor and wheeled the old family dinin’ room table into the 
room. We had six chairs, so that was our restaurant seating 
capacity. 

We'd cook for the five of us and have it ready at eleven 
o'clock or thereabouts. This way we was ready for the people 
comin’ from the North who was on Eastern time. If we had 
enough customers to use up the food, well and good. We’d 
cook another meal for ourselves. If not, wed make our meal 
out of what we had prepared in the first place. 

Of course, I didn’t know nothin’ about the restaurant 
business. I had eaten at boardin’ houses in my railroad days, 
and all I knowed to do was to put the food out in front of 
people. I didn’t even know that some people like to eat by 
themselves at separate tables. So truck drivers and professional 
people, if they wanted to eat at my place, rubbed elbows with 
one another. 

I remember Dr. Sloan, a surgeon from Mayo Clinic who 
lived at Lexington, Kentucky. He stopped by regularly on his 
way south and sat down to eat at my table with truck drivers. 
He didn’t say nothin’ about it then, but years later he laughed 
about it on recallin’ how daggone good the food was. 

When I first moved to Corbin, my place was on the inside of 
a curve. Across the road was another gas station on the outside 
of the curve. When you came down the road it looked almost 
like Mr. McVey’s station was sittin’ out in the middle of the 
road. So he had an advantage so far as visibility was concerned, 
but he didn’t have no advantage any other way. 

Mr. McVey sat out in the front of the place and picked his 
mandolin. He was a nice fellow, one of them old mountain 
boys. He had a pet pig beside the corner of the service station 
and kept water in a puddle so the pig could wallow in it. 
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Well, when the gas company come through there layin’a gas 
line, they was comin’ down my side of the road. But I had them 
push a line across to the other side so Mr. McVey could have an 
air compressor. At that time I had the only one in that end of 
town. This way his customers didn’t have to come across the 
Street to me. 

He appreciated that, and so in a short time when he wanted 
to retire, he offered me his place. So I moved to the other side of 
the road now, with a better location. 

That was in the days of President Roosevelt’s WPA (Works 
Progress Administration), and a lot of roads were bein’ 
improved. So I made it a point to drive out—maybe three 
hundred miles—every so often and see how the roads was. This 
way I could help the tourists who stopped at my station to 
decide which way they wanted to go, based on the condition of 
the roads. 

I was at the fork of the roads where 25E went to Asheville 
down through the Smoky Mountains. Route 25W took them 
through Knoxville and on down to Atlanta. So when folks 
would stop at the corner by my service station and get out their 
road maps, Id step up to their car. 

“Can I be of any assistance to you?” I'd ask. 

Then, I could tell them how the roads was either way. And 
usually they wanted to show their appreciation, so they’d back 
up and get their tanks filled with gas. 

In them days my corner gas station was just about at the 
center of what was known as “Hell’s Half-Acre.” There was a 
lot of moonshinin’ with stills back in the hills and a lot of 
bootleggin’.. And when them mountain boys got into an 
argument they didn’t hesitate to resort to mountain 

justice—that is, shootin’. 

One time soon after we acquired the service station on the 
other side of the road, we was still sleepin’ in the old place. One 
of my men was handlin’ the night shift at the service station 
across the road because we stayed open all night. 

Along about the middle of the night I woke up to hear the 
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The original Sanders Court in Corbin (above, as it appeared in 1938) 
now boasts an official state marker (below), 
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sound of shootin’. It sounded real close. Come to find out, it 
was two opposing gangs of bootleggers who happened to meet 
at my station. 

“Your liquor ain’t no good. Tastes like there’s pine burrs in 
it,” a member of one gang said. 

A member of the other gang said, “I resent that,” or some 
such words, and the shootin’ began. 

I jumped out of bed, grabbed my old hog rifle and ran out the 
door in my shirt and underwear pants that I slept in. And 
there I was, me and my gun, shouting at those fellows across 
the street to stop their shootin’. 

One of them had been shot already and was lying in the back 
of a car. The others cleared out, but somebody called the 
sheriff. So when he come he wanted to take me up to Londonas 
a witness. 

I was just climbing into his car when my daughter Margaret 
came runnin’ out of the house shoutin’. 

“Father, father, here’s your pants. Put them on if you’re 
going to London.” 


Yes, I suppose there’s been a man killed behind nearly every 
tree and telephone post in that town. 

Margaret was in college up at Berea one time and came home 
for a weekend. She was standin’ in the dining room when 
suddenly a man rushed in through the front door and shot by 
her like a bolt of blue lightnin’ to the kitchen. He grabbed one 
of my big carvin’ knives and run back out the door again 
swinging that knife at somebody he didn’t like. 

While I was in Corbin I also got into the baby-deliverin’ 
business. I got into that through volunteerin’ my services to the 
WPA. 

The WPA began in the bigger cities and the county seats. But 
out our way nine-tenths of the people lived out in the county, 
and they wasn’t gettin’ any help. So I volunteered to serve as 
inspector for the county. This meant supervisin’ a gang of 
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men—a hundred to a hundred twenty-five, I guess—who 
worked on the roads. So bein’ with the men every day I got to 
know them pretty well—what their concerns were and what 
their needs was. And the wives of some of them was havin’ 
babies, and they didn’t have no money for doctors. 

So I got mea lard bucket and puts in my shears and gauze 
and Vaseline, and kept it ready. When I got a call I would grab 
that bucket and take off. 

I remember one poor girl who was pregnant and due to 
deliver. When I made an examination I didn’t feel any life. So I 
guessed the baby was dead. I knew I had to get her out of her 
cabin and get her to a hospital and get that dead child out. So 
we took some of the bed quilts, two long poles, and made a 
stretcher. I got four men—one on each end of the poles—and 
they carried her out of the woods to the road where an 
ambulance picked her up and took her on in to London. 

Later the doctor said that if she'd laid around in that cabin 
any longer, peritonitis would have set in, and she’d beena dead 
woman. 

Another time, a young fellow on my work gang said his wife 
was about ready to deliver. He lived back over the mountain, 
too. 

“You tell me when she starts in labor, and I'll be out,” I said. 

“She’s hurtin’ already,” he said. 

“Well, she’s just started. Taint likely she'll deliver right 
away, and it’s no use my gettin’ out there and sittin’ around,” | 
told him. 

It was late in the afternoon then. Sure enough, ‘long about 
four o’clock in the mornin’, he was beatin’ on my door again. 

“She’s in awful agony, Mr. Sanders, won't you come now?” 

“All right, son,” I said. “Get in the car and I'll see what I can 
do.” 

Well, I drove my car as far back into them woods as I could 
and parked it in a farmer's yard. It had started to rain, but the 
farmer had two old mules, so I borrowed one and we set out 
over the hill. That was another two miles. When we got there, 
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gosh almighty, she was in awful pain. But when J felt around 
for the baby’s head, J just couldn’t feel it. Then and there I 
knowed this was 4 case I couldnt handle. So J beat it back to 
town. 

We had two doctors in town. One was sort of an abortionist. 
The other was a drunk. So I went to the drunk first. 

“Doctor, you’ve just got to go with me. This woman is in an 
awful fix.” 

“No,” he said. “Pm not a-gonna go.” 

So J said, “I’ve got ten dollars, and that’s all.” 

“All right,” he said. “If you’l] get the other doctor, PI go.” 

So J hustled those two doctors into my car, and we drove 
back up that muddy road to the farmers yard again. This time 
we had two doctors and still only two donkeys. So J give them 
the donkeys, and J walked on behind them two miles over the 
mountains. And wouldn’t you know, it was rainin’ pitchforks 
now. 

When we got there they could see that woman was in real 
trouble. But that old doctor just took that woman’s stomach in 
his hands and gave it a sharp twist. The baby’s body was in 
there crossways, you see. And when he gave it that twist the 
baby just popped out there on the bed. 

Of course, by now it was later in the morning and the daddy 
was down at the farm doing the chores. They went down to get 
him. 

“You got a boy up there in the house,” the doctor said. 
“What do you want to name him?” 

“I don’t know,” he said. “Just name it after that fellow 
Sanders there.” 
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So I had at least one baby in them hills named after me. But 
not long after that I quit the baby business, and this is why I 
did. 

A young couple—theyd been married two or three 
months—sent word to me that she was in pain. I figured she 
might be pregnant and might be goin to have a miscarriage. 

So I took my lard bucket and headed out for their place. 
When I got there I discovered she’d been helping her mother- 
in-law wash over the old scrubboard. So I decided that was the 
trouble. 

My advice to her was to get off her feet, or she’d have a 
miscarriage, sure enough. At any rate I left my bucket there in 
case I got called back. 

As I recall also, they was expecting a visit from a relative who 
was a granny woman. And since she was comin’ on a family 
visit it wasn’t likely she was bringin’ her stuff with her, so she 
could use mine. 

Sure enough, by golly, next day that granny woman 
delivered a 9'4-pound boy. After that, I decided I was through. 
If they was goin’ to have babies so dadblamed fast, I wasn’t 
going to stay in the business no longer. 

Things have changed a lot now, but in them days the way 
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them mountain folks lived was pitiful. ld go into them little 
shacks, and it would be bitter cold. There might be a piece of 
coal smouldering in a fireplace and that was all. Oftentimes 
light showed between the logs and I’ve seen snow drifted on the 
quilt from where the roof met the top log. 

But I liked those mountain people, and I tried to help them. 
But it wasn’t easy. They just didn’t seem to like people comin’ in 
from the outside. 

And sometimes, I had to be sort of rough to get my point 
across. 

One time they had an ambitious constable in the south part 
of Corbin. Him and the justice of the peace got together and 
split their fees from arrestin’ tourists on fake charges— 
speedin’, reckless drivin’, or anything. 

So the tourists would have to put up somewhere in town for 
the night and appear the next mornin’ in the Justice of the 
Peace Court. My feelin’ toward the justice of the peace, of 
course, was already colored by my experience in Little Rock. 
And | could see this sort of fee-grabbin’ would be bad for the 
reputation of Corbin. So I had some forms printed up explain- 
ing how you could swear the justice of the peace off his bench 
and get a change of venue in a legitimate court. 

So I'd go down to their kangaroo court every mornin’ to see 
how many tourists they'd picked up. I would pass out my forms 
showing them how they could swear this fellow off the bench 
and get a change of venue. 

One morning I passed out a bunch of forms, then I took my 
seat to see what’d happen. The J.P. announced the court was 
opened. The first tourist walked up and handed the judge one 
of the papers I had given him and proceeded to swear him off 
the bench and get a change of venue. 

Next thing I knew the sheriff walked over to me where I sit. 

“Pye got a warrant for you, colonel,” he said. 

“What reason?” I said. 

“For practicing law without a license,” he said. 

“I guess Pd better use one of my own forms then,” I said. 
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So I filled out the form and I swore the judge off the bench. 

Next they filled up a car with us so-called convicts, and a 
constable got in to take us to the county seat. 

“You'll be put in jail there,” he threatened. 

Well, I knew that could never happen. Anyway, we started 
out. Maybe we drove three or five miles and the constable 
stopped the car. 

“You fellows better go back and pay your fines. Tain’t much, 
and it'll save you a lot of trouble.” he said. 

But nobody said nothing. So he started up. About ten miles 
down the road he stopped again. 

“Be too bad for you nice folks to get a jail record. You can 
pay your fine to me, and we'll forget it,” he said. 

We got to within two miles of Barbourville, the county seat, 
and still nobody budged. Then, he turned around and drove 
back, and we was all turned loose. 

Finally it got so bad I got a big old signboard put up next to 
my station. It was sixteen feet tall and twenty feet long. 

“Avoid Corbin and Whitley County. Constable and fee- 
grabbers may get you,” it read. 

That was at the top. Then I made a line separating the next 
sentence which read, “Walter Ray Smith, County Attorney, 
receives 40 percent of all fines plus $10 cost.” 

Well, Smith sued me for $20,000. 

My God, that’s an awful big pile of money to sue me for, | 
thought. 

So I took it as a compliment. And you know, that 
dadgummed sign got me a lot of publicity. The Columbus, 
Ohio, paper did a big feature on the situation in their Sunday 
paper, and tourists was talking about it everywhere. 

But it didn’t do me no good in Corbin. When [’'d go downto 
the local Rotary Club where I was a member, they wouldn’t 
speak to me. Finally one day they called me down to Wade 
Chandler’s garage. It was a city committee, they said, and they 
give me all the reasons why I ought to take that sign down. 

“Whenever you fellows stop that fee-grabbin’, I'll take it 
down,” I said. 
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Tourists meant more to Corbin then the whole roundhouse 
of the L&N, but they was just prejudiced against outside folk. 


I didn’t know too much about any moonshinin’ goin’ around 
in the hills during them days, but I did have a neighbor a block 
away from my service station who was a bootlegger. 

I liked this fellow. He was a good neighbor. I didn’t use his 
product, but his good will was worth everything to me. 

One time two revenue agents came into my lunchroom. 
They’d been assigned to that area, they said, to clean up the 
bootleggin’. 

These revenue men used to sit around after the meal and 
talk. One of them was from Camp Nelson where I had lived 
while I was sellin’ Michelin tires, so we struck up quite an 
acquaintance. They told me that they had an idea my neighbor 
was a bootlegger and that they were lookin’ for evidence on 
him. 

I didn’t give them any encouragement, and I didn’t give them 
any discouragement, either. It was their problem, so I just let it 
ride. 

Then one night one of them agents came in. 

“Weve caught him dead-for-rights tonight. He took some 
marked money,” he said. “We sent a man in to buy some liquor 
with money we’d marked.” 

“What you gonna do now?” I asked. 

“Me and my buddy is goin’ to go downtown and get a 
warrant,” he said. “Then we'll arrest him and have all the 
evidence we need.” 

They left and I ducked out of my back door and came 
around to the back of my bootlegger friend’s house. When I 
banged on the door he opened. 

“Give me your money, quick,” I said. “You’ve got marked 
money on you, and they are goin’ to catch you tonight.” 

He just reached in his pocket and pulled out the biggest 
dadgum roll of bills I ever done see and handed it to me. I didn’t 
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count it, just stuffed it in my pocket and beat it back to my 
restaurant. 

Sure enough, after about a half an hour them revenue agents 
came back over to my restaurant. 

“That fellow we thought was a bootlegger is the finest fellow 
you could ever want to meet,” they said. 

Then they told me how they had asked to see his money, and 
he had explained that all he had was a little change. But he had 
showed them that, and then asked his wife to bring in what 
money she had so they could look at it. 

“That beats all. Such a durn nice fellow, and we thought he 
was a bootlegger,” they said. 

And all the while they was talkin’ I had his marked money in 
my pocket. 


But I took the side of the law also. 

One time there was a bunch in the area that was doin’ a lot of 
break-ins. Some members of the gang came from families that 
was respected in the community. So local justice was lax. 

But they did one break-in up in London and was caught. 
They’d beaten the rap before, but this time the garage owner 
whose place they’d robbed stayed with the case until he got a 
conviction, and one of the fellows was sent to the penitentiary. 

One morning a friend of mine stopped in at the restaurant. 
He told me he was on the way to meet a committee to get a 
pardon for this boy from the governor in Frankfort. 

I thought to myself, 7don’t want that bird out. He’s a menace 
to the community. 

So soon as he left I drives to London and makes a call to 
Happy Chandler. He was acting governor then, and that was 
before I worked with him on his campaign for governor. So I 
told him this committee of fellows was comin’ down to him 
hoping to get a pardon for this thief. 

He assured me that there’d be no pardon given that day, and 
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that he’d wait until I got up another committee to give him the 
facts on the other side of the story. 

Pd gone fourteen miles away to London to make my call so 
no local would be listenin’ in. But Pll be dadburned if I didn’t 
learn later that all London calls went through Corbin. And this 
particular fellow’s sweetheart was one of the operators. So now 
I was in real trouble, and I didn’t know what to expect. 

That’s when my bootlegger friend came to my help the first 
time. 

Bootleggers always had a couple of “pocketbook” men out 
sellin’ for them. And these men picked up all kinds of 
information which they passed on to their boss. One day my 
friend come over and told me that he’d heard from one of his 
men that the gang was going to dynamite my place. 

So I sent them word, “Come ahead. Ill be ready for you 
whenever you come.” 

Well, they didn’t understand how the devil I knew what they 
was gonna do. And I guess the fact that I knew what they was 
plannin’ on doin’ so surprised them they didn’t do nothin’. 

Whenever anythin’ like this come up, I always tried to be 
friends with the people involved, and even if I didn’t support 
their side, I tried to get to know them better. And if anytime I 
could help them when they had a just cause, they knew I would 
do it. 

Wouldn’t you know it, after two or three years this boy got 
out of the pen. One day he stopped by the restaurant and was 
talkin’. He told me he’d been indicted in another case and 
needed a witness who was down in the Smokies back of 
Newport, Tennessee. He wanted to know if I would go down 
there and help him find the witness. So I went with this ex- 
convict, and we was drivin’ down the road talkin’ like old 
friends. 

“It always mystified us how in hell you knew what we was 
gonna do before we done it,” he said. “Every time we was 
gettin’ ready to do something, you found out and sent us word 
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that you was ready and waitin’ for us.” 
I guess when I left Corbin I had about as many friends in that 
part of the country as anybody could have. 
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Shortly after I came to Corbin I heard about an orphanage 
out in the country run by a minister. 

At one time he had eighty-four children. I had always loved 
kiddies, and I was sympathetic especially to those from broken 
homes and those who didn’t have parents. And the more I saw 
of mountain homes, the more I appreciated the Christian 
influence this minister was having on these children. 

So on Sundays in the summer I would go to this Galilean 
Children’s Home. Pd take my two five-gallon ice cream 
freezers, the hand-crank kind. And Pd make my mix there at 
the restaurant, get my ice in a bag and take it out there and 
crush it and put the salt around it and make ice cream. Before 
the day was over those little tots was so filled with ice cream 
that they was just pot-bellied. 

At Christmastime, I’d close my restaurant at noon the day 
before Christmas. Then I would load up my ovens with turkey 
and dressin’, and that Galilean bunch would come into my 
place and have dinner. 

At that time I was workin’ among an Alcoholic Anonymous 
group too, and them boys, knowing what I was gonna do about 
feedin’ the children, all wanted to be cooks and waiters. My 
crew was off, so me and the alcoholics took care of the children. 
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You see, I had some friends who got tied into booze and had 
become alcoholics. I heard about Alcoholic Anonymous in 
Louisville, Kentucky, so I sent in to find out about how it 
worked. 

Some of them didn’t quit, but some nights I had as many as 
seven rooms in my motel loaded with drunks. Pd feed them 
steaks, orange juice, and eggs put together with a little ice 
cream. After ld straighten their stomachs out, Pd keep them 
for four or five days to get them off their booze. 

Then twice a month, after the day’s work, I'd load my car 
and take these fellows one hundred miles over a crooked 
mountain road to the Lexington Alcoholic Anonymous 
meeting. And, of course, after the meetin’ we’d pile back into 
the car and make it back to Corbin. 

By this time I had a furniture store in Corbin, and I was able 
to give mattresses and beds to the Galilean Children’s Home to 
make room for more kiddies. I just loved them, and I figured I 
was doin’ something for God. 

You see, I didn’t do much in church myself in the way of 
God’s work, but I always tried to do for those who were in 
God’s work. That’s why I never charged a minister fora meal or 
a room. Like the Salvation Army. Almost always I had several 
of them overnight. I couldn’t preach, and I didn’t have time to 
go to all the meetings they had. But I wanted to do something. 

Well, back there in them early days in Corbin I kept my 
finger on the pulse of that orphanage pretty closely. One time 
when I hadn’t been out there for maybe sixty days, I went out to 
visit the minister. 

“Brother Vogel, how are you gettin’ along? Is the money 
coming in?” 

He had no church or denomination backing him. All he had 
to go on was his faith and the contributions from people who 
appreciated what he was doing. 

“Tve had the roughest ninety days, colonel, I’ve ever had 
since we opened the home. We’ve barely had enough to eat, and 
I haven’t been able to pay my teachers. And you know, all they 
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get is ten dollars a month and their board.” 

“How much are you behind?” I said. 

I thought maybe it would be a couple or three hundred 
dollars at the most, and I could write a check for that. 

“I don't know,” he said. “We’ll go up to the dining roomand 
eat lunch with the children. I'll have the bookkeeper figure it 
out.” 

After dinner the bookkeeper came and told us and it was 
seven hundred and forty or fifty dollars. That floored me, 
because I didn’t have that much money in the bank. And I 
knowed that I didn’t get that much in daily receipts to beat no 
check like that to the bank. But something inside me told me to 
give it anyway. 

“Well, Pm going to give you a check for $750, Brother Vogel, 
and get you back on an even keel again. Maybe things will pick 
up for you,” I said. 

So I wrote the check, all the time wondering where the 
money to back it up was comin’ from. 

Three days later I got a reservation from a Baptist group 
from Saint Charles, Missouri, going down to the Baptist 
campgrounds in North Carolina near Asheville. They filled my 
court, and they ate their supper and breakfast with me. Two 
days later I got a call from another Baptist group over in 
western Missouri. And they filled my rooms again and ate their 
meals with me. 

You know, I never did hear from the bank about that $750 
check. By golly, the money from those two big crowds going to 
that convention took care of my bank balance. I took care of 
the orphans, and God took care of me. He does it every time. 

Like the other day when I was reading a church magazine 
and came across an article by a minister who used to pastora 
church in Corbin. He told how one time years ago he was 
puttin’ on a campaign to raise some money to pay off a church 
debt. I happened to walk into his church that Sunday, and after 
the meeting asked him how much money he needed to pay off 
the debt after he counted that morning’s offering. 
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Later in the day he had told me, and I gave him a check to 
make up the difference. I had forgotten all about that incident, 
but I was reminded of it by reading his account in that church 
paper. 

I’m just as convinced of anything in the world that you can’t 
make a success of any business unless you’ve got God on your 
side. It’s too bad that so many people don’t realize that they 
wouldn’t have any success at all if God hadn’t allowed it. 

Pm not capable of preaching or remembering Scripture to 
quote, but I do know that you’ve got to live a Christian life. 
Just do the things as they come along. Like that little old 
church I went to as a kid there in Henryville, Indiana. I was 
out there about five years ago, and the old church was like it 
was when I walked my 2!4 miles to Sunday School. 

But the dirt from the hill had washed downat the back end of 
it. So I turns to the preacher. 

“This church is going to have to be taken care of. Termites is 
goin’ to get into it if you don’t.” 

“I wish we had a basement under it and could have Sunday 
School rooms there. Then this dirt wouldn’t be washing down 
into it,” he said. 

All of a sudden I got the feeling that I should help him do 
that. 

“Find out what it would cost to put a basement under it and 
make some Sunday School rooms,” I said. 

Well, he discovered that a new basement would cost around 
twelve to fourteen thousand dollars. But before we got through 
we spent around forty-five thousand for Sunday School 
rooms, a new floor in the church, carpeting from wall to wall 
and new furniture. 

Like I often say, there’s no use in bein’ a religious man when 
you're lying in the cemetery. If you’re gonna do anything for 
God, do it while you are still alive. 

And like my mom said when she visited us in Corbin a few 
years before she died, “Harland, the Lord has blessed you.” 

“Yes, I believe He has,” I told her. “And I believe one reason 
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is because I have tried to honor Him in the things I have done.” 
Even though at that time I knew I wasn’t living for Him the 
way I should, God was good to me. 


Ive had quite a few close calls in the past, but each time God 
pulled me through them. 

First, there was the time the bridge fell out from under me 
going over Hickman Creek. 

The next thing I had after that was a shootin scrape downin 
Corbin. (I didn’t tell you about that and I ain’t goin’ to. Some 
of the relatives is still alive, don’tcha see?) One man was killed, 
and in self-defense I shot the man who killed the other fellow. 
But God brought me through that. 

Then when I had a cafeteria in Oak Ridge, Tennessee, fora 
short while, I was coming into Oak Ridge from Corbin one 
Sunday mornin’ bringin’ fresh chickens and country ham, and 
I went to sleep. Pd been two days and nights without sleep 
workin’ in the cafeteria. 

The road just faded off on me. I waked up just in time to feel 
the front wheel going over the cliff on the right-hand side. We 
turned over three times and landed up against a tree at the edge 
of a stream. The top of the car was smashed right down almost 
to the back of the seat. But me and the other two men with me 
come through without a scratch. 

And there was the accident in Shelbyville. I had gone to 
Carrollton one night to attend Rotary meeting. Comin’ back 
late I was so sleepy I could hardly hold my eyes open. I just 
fought to get to the city limits where I could see the lights. 

Now I’m safe, I thought, because the street out of town leads 
right into my road, and there’s only three miles to go. 

The last thing I remember was readin’ a sign in a laundry 
window, “Cash and Carry 15% Discount.” Just beyond that 
the street curved, and that’s where I went to sleep. 

I went right between a telephone pole anda sign—so narrow 
a space you wouldn’t have took to drive through it if you were 
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awake.But I cleared both of them, went up and over the other 
street and then between another post and a telephone pole. My 
car stopped about four feet from another post with a couple of 
tires blown out. 

So what would you think? Seems like to me God was either 
gettin’ ready to punish me real good, or He was savin’ me to use 
me. 
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I had a vacant lot beside my restaurant in Corbin. It was 
under a mortgage to the Shell Oil Company, as they had 
purchased this property and were allowing me to pay forit ata 
penny a gz.lon on the gas that I sold. Well, I conceived the idea 
of putting up a motel on it in an L-shape, one room continu- 
ously connected to the other. I had never seen anything like 
this done, but by soundproofing the walls between the rooms 
I felt it would be good, and this way I could put seventeen 
rooms on the property. 

By that time I had accumulated enough money to buy the 
bricks and pay a man to lay the brick. But I had to have lumber 
for the floor, roofing, partitions, and such like. So I made a 
proposition to my gasoline man who had a big sawmill at 
Barbourville. 

“You add another cent to the gallon and furnish me the 
lumber,” I said. 

He did. So making a little money out of the restaurant and 
payin’ for part of the materials with the gasoline sales, I 
managed to get the motel completed except for furnishings. I 
wanted to carpet the floors with velvet carpeting from wall to 
wall, just like a hotel. 
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The going rate for a motel room in those days was two 
dollars a night. So I raised the price to two-fifty a room. That 
extra fifty cents paid for the carpeting and still left me anextra 
profit. 

But I still needed $5,500 for furniture. I already had the 
mortgage on the property, and me with no credit rating. I had 
to get a loan of some kind. So I rode over to Mr. J.D. Lee and 
laid a proposition before him. 

“Pll take you in as a partner on the income for three years, 
and Pll guarantee you that your income will be not less than 
$2,000 a year,” I said. 

“But how will you guarantee it?” he said. 

“Tll give you a second mortgage for your $5,500, plus the 
$6,000, for a total of $11,500,” I said. 

He jumped at that, ’cause he didn’t think I could meet the 
payments, and he’d probably be in possession of the property. 

Well, I had already calculated the percentage of occupancy I 
would need to be able to meet that obligation, and I knew I was 
well on the conservative side. I estimated on a 60 percent 
occupancy and for 444 years we actually run 100 percent 
occupancy. 

So it turned out that in the three years he let me use this 
money, he had drawn over $10,000 instead of the $6,000. 
I paid him his $5,500 in addition, and I was out of the hole. 

Some folks that knew me couldn’t understand. “Gosh 
almighty, you’re paying a high rate of interest on that money,” 
they said. 

“Pm not paying any interest at all. Every time he makes a 
dollar I make two dollars, and I don’t see a better deal in the 
country anywhere,” I said. 


In 1939 things was goin’ so well in Corbin that I got the idea 
of building me a motel over in Asheville, North 
Carolina—about ninety miles over the mountains to the east 
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of us. This was a sort of resort center, and a lot of tourists 
went through there. 

One mornin’ while I was in Asheville I got a telephone call 
from Corbin. It was from one of my employees. She was so 
excited I couldn’t understand what she was sayin’ except the 
word, “Fire!” 

When I finally got her quieted down she said the restaurant 
was afire, and that the flames was a-spreadin’ to the motor 
court. 

“The Corbin and Williamsburg fire departments are here 
and the London fire engine is just coming in,” she said. 

“How many rooms are burnin?’ I asked. 

“Maybe four or five.” 

“You tell the London mento move down a couple rooms and 
chop through one of them to make a fire break. Clear it all 
away—walls, roof and everything. Maybe that’ll stop the fire,” 
I said. 

You know, the London fire department done just what I told 
’em. So we saved seven out of the seventeen rooms by cuttin’ 
through one room and separating the burning part of the motel 
from the rest. 

Then I jumped in my car and headed for Corbin. 

All the way I was thinkin’ of what I would do to get back into 
business over in Corbin. I still owed money on the new 
operation in Asheville. I knew pretty well what the Corbin 
bank would let me have to start building again—that was 
about $15,000 to $17,000. And with the insurance I had on the 
place of $5,000, I had enough. 

So the next mornin’, after we had raked up the debris, I went 
over to Williamsburg and got a man who owned a lumberyard 
to start deliverin’ the lumber. 

But when I rebuilt I didn’t intend to build the restaurant. The 
motel had gone so well, I thought I’d just stay with that. It 
would save the trouble of hirin’ waitresses and bein’ sure we 
had a cook in the kitchen who was as careful about the quality 
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of the food as I wanted him to be. 

But our customers—the people who’d been coming to us all 
those years—wouldn’t have it that way. They liked the food. 

Then I got to thinkin’ to myself, You can sleep a man only 
once in twenty-four hours, but you can feed him three times. 

So now, I built a fine new restaurant to seat 140 people. And 
that experience taught me one important lesson. That is, that 
my future from that point on was to be in food and food 
service, not in the motel business. 


I think I started to tell how I moved the old family dining- 
room table out into the little room which was part of the service 
station when I first moved to Corbin. Well, when we acquired 
the better location across the road, I decided the time had come 
to go into the restaurant business in a big way. 

I made myself three new tables to take the place of our old 
family dining-room table. I used four-inch oak legs and shaped 
them a bit at the bottom. I painted them a beautiful green. 
Then for the top of the tables I used plywood and painted it 
orange and put glass over that. 

Now I thought I was in the restaurant business ina big way. I 
had them three tables and a stand-up counter there in my 
dining room. I papered the walls, and I thought there ought to 
be an organization of us restaurant people so we could talk 
over our problems. 

Sure enough. In a few days here come Bob Wilson, field 
representative of the National Restaurant Association, and 
told me all about the convention that was comin’ up in Chicago 
in October. He described the cookin’ demonstrations they put 
on, and the samples of food you could eat. 

“You ought to be there, Mr. Sanders,” he said. 

“PII be dadgummed,” I said, “I was just thinkin’ that restaur- 
ant people ought to have an association. I didn’t know there 
was one.” 

“The convention is only a month away. If you sign up and 
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pay your dues today you can attend,” he said. “They are only 
twelve dollars.” 

I knew my cash register was low, but I figured that after the 
noon trade I might have enough. 

“I tell you what. You go down and see the other restaurants 
and then come back after I’ve had my dinner hour, and PH talk 
to you again,” I said. 

But he didn’t go. I guess he thought he had a live prospect in 
me—at least better than the fellows in the greasy spoons 
downtown. So after the noon hour crowd left I signed up and 
paid my dues as a member of the National Restaurant 
Association. What Bob Wilson didn’t know was that after I 
gave him that twelve dollars, I had sixty-five cents left in the 
cash register to make change. 


So I was wiped out, but I was a member of the National 
Restaurant Association. And was I proud. 

Now I wanted to get to that convention. So I left a skeleton 
crew to keep the doors of the restaurant open because we was 
going to be gone four days. I took the ones I was countin’ onin 
the future with me to see the magnitude of this here restaurant 
business. 

We packed a basketful of sandwiches, several packages of 
bacon, and three or four dozen eggs. When it came time to eat 
our lunch, we just stopped our old car beside the road, got out 
this basket, and ate our sandwiches. 

But late in the afternoon we hit the edge of Chicago. We 
didn’t want the people in Chicago to see us in this old car 
stoppin’ to eat out of our basket, don’tcha see? So there was a 
saloon along the road that had a rock wall about counter 
height. We got out and spread our dinner sandwiches on that 
rock counter, and we all filled up. 

While we was there I got a Chicago newspaper. The 
Depression was on, and lots of vacant apartments was listed 
for rent. I found one in the southern part of the city. They 
wanted a dollar a day for that apartment, and it was partly 
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furnished. Well, we went to see it, and I decided it was just what 
we wanted. 

We even found what looked like two mattresses on the bed. 
One was a box spring, of course, but we didn’t know the 
difference. So we put the top one on the floor and slept on both 
of them and all piled in there like a bunch of mountaineers. 

Next mornin’ we get up, turned on the stove and fried our 
eggs and our bacon, made toast and filled ourselves up. Now 
then, we were goin’ to head for the restaurant convention. 

And for the next three or four days we was just like a bunch 
of cockroaches runnin’ around in that place. I'd find a booth 
where the food was good, and I’d want the others to get a taste 
of it. So wed meet each other and I'd tell them where to go. 
And they’d tell me where they’d been and what I should see. 

I remember one demonstration of a steak grill. They had the 
meat cut up into little squares with toothpicks in them, 
don’tcha see, and sittin’ ona plate. Acourse we got ahold of as 
many as we could. We didn’t take a handful at a time. We'd 
take one and eat it, then walk around the other folks standin’ 
there, and come back the other side and get another one ortwo 
more. 

We just lived off them demonstrations at the National 
Restaurant Association for the rest of our meals that week. We 
had to. We didn’t have no money. 

Five years later I was elected a director of the National 
Restaurant Association, and I have been one ever since. 

As low as I’ve been financially, you see, I never got dis- 
couraged. I looked at what I was goin’ to do when I got back 
to that service station with my new little restaurant across the 
road. 

I had a good location—on the main road from northern 
cities to Florida and the Smoky Mountains. I was open twenty- 
four hours a day. And I was always tryin’ to improve my food 
and my service. 

Some years later Duncan Hines visited me, and the first 
thing I knew, we was listed in his Adventures in Good Eating. 
And that didn’t hurt me none. Then, when I built the motel in 
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1937, he give us a rating as a luxurious motel. Maybe that was 
only compared with other tourist places around our part of the 
country in them days. Down our way, at least, they was mostly 
hotbed joints. 

But I was always careful about that. Nobody could stay in 
my motel if he lived closer than a hundred miles. That 
eliminated the local elites who were havin’ a cocktail party and 
wanted to break up and bed down for the night with somebody 
else’s wife or husband. 

We had a few other things going for us in those days too. 

One of them was Jim Crow. Some kid came along with this 
crow who was just a young one. So I kept him. We called him 
Jim Crow, and he turned out to be quite an entertainment 
for the guests. After dinner at night they’d sit around the 
courtyard and watch Jim Crow go through his antics. 

Men would puta penny in the cuff of their pants and then get 
up and walk across the lawn. Jim Crow would run along 
behind pecking in that cuff to try and get ahold of that penny. 
Years later, I was tearin’ down some old stairs and come across 
a bunch of them pennies Jim Crow had hid. 

We finally had to give him away though because he got 
pesky. If somebody didn’t give him a penny—especially the 
women—he’d walk along behind and peck at their ankles. Also 
he used to get on the springs that stuck out in front of those old 
cars when a motorist wasn’t lookin’ and ride into the next 
town. Several times I got telephone calls from garages in 
London or Williamsburg from fellows I knew. 

“Come on over here and get that crow of yours. He just 
rode in on the front of a tourist car,” they'd say. 

Yes, and one time a salesman who was staying at the motor 
court forgot and left Jim Crow in his room when he went to the 
restaurant to dinner. I’ll be goldurned if that crow didn’t get to 
sashayin’ around the room and see himself in the mirror. When 
the salesman got back to the room it was a mess. That crow had 
torn up everything to fight the other crow he’d seen in the 
mirror. 

Sometime before that, I had a neighbor who kept a jackass in 
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the lot between his house and my place. Well, that old jackass 
used to bray at eleven o’clock every morning. 

“Hee haw, hee haw,” he’d go. 

Not many folks ever heard a jackass bray. So when we had 
the gas pumps, and folks use to stop for gas near to eleven A.M., 
we'd tell them about the jackass. Likely as not they'd wait 
around to hear—and then sometimes they would stay to eat. 

I don’t know why that jackass brayed then—maybe for a 
mare. But for the longest time he provided us with 
entertainment for our tourists. 


While things was going pretty good for me in some ways, not 
everything worked out the way I wanted it to. 

There was my only son, Harland. When he was twenty years 
old he had his tonsils removed at the hospital in Richmond, 
Kentucky. Inadvertently a streptococcus germ got in the 
bloodstream and set up blood poisoning. It spread through his 
body. 

I didn’t know why he was so nervous and why he wasn’t 
recovering after the operation. So I took him up to a hot 
springs health resort in Martinsville, Indiana. I was to come 
back and get him a week later. 

So I left early that morning to pick up my sonand bring him 
back home. Since Henryville was on the way, I stopped to visit 
my mother. When she saw me, she came out to meet me at the 
gate. She was crying, “Harland, you poor boy.” 

“What’s the matter, mom?” 

“Your son is dead.” 

The streptococcus germ that caused the blood poisoning in 
the veins had created blood clots. One lodged in his thumbnail, 
another on his lip. And one hit his brain. That killed him. 

He was just 2014 years old. I was forty then. So I consoled 
myself over Harland’s death with the thought that I knew how 
my last twenty years had been. Harland had lived the best 
twenty years of his life, because if he had to go through what I 
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had been through the last twenty, it was just as well to avoid 
that. 


Then Pd started the place over in Asheville which I had to 
close because of food rationing during World War II. 

And I had a losing experience trying to open an airport at 
Corbin. At the close of the war I made arrangements with the 
Veterans Administration and opened up a school to teach 
bricklaying. I had 120 ex-GIs and hired one of the leading 
bricklayers in town as an instructor. It worked out pretty well. 
Most of the GIs took their training just for the money they 
drew while they were working—until they could get a job. But I 
know two or three of them went to Cincinnati and developed 
into building contractors using the trade to really amount to 
something. 

So that project worked out so good that the son of the man 
that done my high finance for me on the motel come to me. He 
said that if I would build an airport in London, the town he 
lived in just fourteen miles from me, he would train ex-Gls to 
fly under the GI Bill. So I bought nine Piper Cubs and one 
Piper Cruiser. I went to Louisville and flew back in the Cruiser 
with the company representative. 

But the very next week a small plane was wrecked on the golf 
course and the pilot killed. A week later in a town seventeen 
miles away, another small plane hit some high tension wires, 
flipped over, and killed another pilot. 

Now I didn’t want to fly no more. So I disposed of those 
airplanes, and we never trained a solitary GI. After about a 
year I gave the airport to the city of London, and they havea 
nice airport there today. My loss on that project was $38,000. 
So not everything I touched turned to gold, don’tcha see? 


Then there was my marriage to Josephine King. 
I believed that love should be always. In the first year of our 
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marriage I gave her a watch, and on the lid that snapped over 
the face of the watch, I had engraved the words, “Love is 
eternal. Harland to Josie.” 

But I related before an incident in our early life where it 
didn’t seem that she carried out her part. 

I didn’t believe in separation and divorce. I believed in 
honoring my obligations to raise our children. So we lived 
together unhappily for thirty-nine years. Then Josie divorced 
me; we agreed that she should. 

I never intended to ever marry again. But after a year anda 
half I began to lose buttons on my coat. I could sew them on, 
but then my socks needed darning, and I couldn’t darn socks. 
Then I realized I had to have a wife. Claudia had been one of 
our early employees. So I had occasion to observe her all her 
life and knew how dependable she was, what her life was, and 
how industrious she was. 

So I proposed to Claudia, and we’ve been married twenty- 
five years this November. And Claudia is a darling and I still 
believe that love is eternal. Meanwhile, I’ve taken good care of 
Josie. She’s never wanted for a thing. She owns a home which I 
gave her, and she’s got money in the bank. And she visits in my 
home, and is always welcomed in our company. 


By now I was nearly sixty years old, and the biggest crisis in 
my business life was just ahead. I didn’t know it, of course. But 
I still had some more lessons to learn, too. 
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Now I had been involved in so many other things, you might 
say it was only natural that I should try politics also. 

My experience in politics was rather brief, and I learned a 
lesson very quickly. I always had been an admirer of Happy 
Chandler as a young man, and a good friendship developed 
between us. So when he became a candidate for governor, 
naturally me and the boys—Tom Gallagher, Wade Chandler, 
and some others—did political work for him. 

I still had my service station then, and one day when he came 
into Albany for a political rally, he discovered his sound truck 
was stuck in Corbin with four flat tires. So they called me, and I 
went down and put new tires on it, filled it with gasoline, and 
we got down to Albany in time for the program. 

Yes, I cruised around over the country with Happy 
Chandler. We slept together and ate together. Just regular 
buddies all the way through, don’tcha see? 

After Happy got elected, though, he forgot who campaigned 
for him and who helped get him elected. Now he took up with 
the bunch up at London. They were the professional 
politicians. They got the political plums—jobs in the highway 
department and such like, and my friends didn’t get anything at 
all out of it. Happy resigned as governor, you know, and went 
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to the United States Senate, and then from the Senate he went 
to be baseball commissioner. 

Then there was a young attorney by the name of John 
Brown. He was an up-and-coming young man, and I always 
liked him. When he ran for governor, I felt that Happy should 
have backed him, because Happy come from just as poor 
surroundings as John. But Happy didn’t give him no notice. So 
John had to run his own race. 

One day I went into John Brown’s office, and he was talking 
to somebody on the telephone. When he hung up he said he was 
getting a detective from Cincinnati to try to find out how 
Happy Chandler got tires for his cars. This was during the 
rationing, don’tcha see, and John suspected Chandler might be 
getting them from some state agency. 

The Goodrich people, who sold the state a lot of tires, told 
John that if he got the serial number off of them they would tell 
him where the tires come from. 

“There’s two numbers on a tire, John,” I said, “and if you 
don’t know the difference you could make a mistake.” 

“Could you help the detective get the right number?” 

“Yes,” I said. “I don’t owe Happy nothing. I'll be glad to.” 

So the detective and I drove out to Happy’s place and I went 
into Happy’s garage to check out the tires on his yellow 
Cadillac car. ld read the numbers and the detective, he’d write 
them down. 

Pd have you to understand at this point that the detective 
was standing at the door to get away with the numbers if one of 
us got caught. So he was puttin’ down the numbers on his pad, 
and I was puttin’ the numbers down on a blank insurance 
policy form that I had brought along just in case someone come 
along and asked us what we was doing. 

About this time I had them serial numbers all down except 
the left front wheel. The number there was up under the fender, 
and I couldn’t see it. Just then Happy’s daughter come. She had 
her bathing suit on and had just gotten out of the swimming 
pool. 
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“I’m trying to get the serial number from this tire for this 
insurance policy,” I said. “But it’s under the fender and I can’t 
see it.” 

“Tl back the car out so you can,” she said. 

So very obligingly she jumped inthe car and backed it up for 
me to see that last serial number. But then Mrs. Chandlercame 
in. 

“What are you doing here?” she said. 

“I’m putting these numbers down on this policy,” I said. 

“Let me see it,” she said. 

So I held it out so she could see it. But I sure didn’t intend 
letting her get possession of that fake policy. 

“Let me see it,” she said again. And before I knew it she had 
jerked that policy out of my hand. 

“Tl be back ina minute,” she said, stepping in the house with 
the policy. 

That’s when we decided to beat it. Naturally we walked to 
our car, but we didn’t waste any time getting away once we got 
in. After a bit I noticed the detective was speeding up. 

“Do you know any cutoffs on this road?” he asked. 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Well, that yellow ear is following us—and it’s gaining on 
us,” he said. 

I knew all the roads in that part of the country, so we soon 
lost the yellow car. 


Yes, I even took a shot at politics myself. I run for state 
senator down there. I don’t even remember what year that was. 
My district would have been seven counties down in the 
mountains, and I felt that I could be instrumental in getting 
some roads in. Roads was what they needed in them 
mountains. 

So Irun for the senate in hopes I might get elected and get the 
roadwork done and other things we needed to do for those 
people. 
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I didn’t buy any votes, but I spent an awful lot of time 
canvassing those seven counties, making house-to-house calls. 
But the best votes ever cast in that election was the 187 votes 
that beat me. 

Then I made a resolution: Of all the time I had put in for 
Happy Chandler and got double-crossed; the time Pd put in 
with John Brown and he didn’t get anywhere; and then run my 
own race and I didn’t get in—and all I wanted was to do 
something for the people—if they didn’t want me, why should I 
care? So I made up my own mind, if I put in that amount of 
time on my own business, ld get ahead a whole lot faster. And 
that’s what I did. 

I was registered a Democrat and worked for the Democratic 
Party until Roosevelt run his fourth term. I didn’t like the third 
term. He leaned too much toward socialism—too liberal, and I 
didn’t like that. Then when he run for the fourth term I 
registered Republican and voted Republican. 

But just a few months ago this year I learned there was going 
to be a good Democratic candidate for governor. Republicans 
get elected every four or five terms, so it’s not anytime for a 
Republican to get elected now for another eight or ten years. 
So I registered Democrat because I wanted to see Julian 
Carroll get to be governor of Kentucky, and if I was registered 
Republican I couldn’t vote for him in the primaries. 

Racism is too much a part of politics now anyhow, and I’m 
not a racist. So politics is not for me. You see, I know lots of 
black people that are much higher class than a lot of white 
people I know. 

The Canadian Broadcasting Company sent a man down to 
interview me the day of the Colonel’s Picnic. It was during the 
racial trouble we had here, and he wanted to know how I would 
feel if a black man built a home in my white neighborhood of 
sixty-to-seventy-thousand-dollar homes. 

“If it was a home he built himself, and he had earned that 
home by his own activity, by his profession, or his conduct, I’d 
just as soon he’d be there as anybody else,” I said. 

And I would. 
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But if he’d been put in there as a “plant” to tear down the 
neighborhood and cause trouble, I wouldn’t be for it. 

Ive got a great respect for the black man and the black 
woman. We’ve got a black woman who cleans our house once a 
week. My wife Claudia and I often take her and her husband to 
dinner. I hired their daughter as the first black stenographer in 
Shelby County and put her to work in my office there. She’d do 
fifty percent more work than most of the white girls I had in 
that office. 

I think it’s a shame we haven’t given the black people more 
opportunity—in politics and everywhere else. Many of them 
have great minds. Just like some white people have great 
minds. Some, like me, you can’t teach them anything. 


Well, two events were to take place soon, like the two other 
important events I mentioned earlier, that changed the whole 
course of my life. These last two events were even more 
important in light of the many other people whose lives were 
affected as well. 

The first was the announcement which came during 
President Eisenhower’s administration, when the great road- 
building program was in progress throughout the nation. This 
announcement was that a new Interstate Route 75 would 
replace the old U.S. Route 25 as the main highway north to 
south through our part of the country. This new Interstate 
route would bypass Corbin. 

Already I had seen the effect of a changing traffic pattern. A 
year or so before this, they had changed the turnoff for the road 
going to Asheville from my corner on U.S. Route 25 to another 
corner further down in town. That change had cut my motel 
business by fifty percent in one year. So I realize again how 
good I had had it when my first service station, then my motel 
and restaurant, had been at the forks of the road. 

News that the whole city of Corbin was to be bypassed 
sounded like the end to me. 
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Some of the mountain folk, of course, seemed happy to hear 
the news. Now they wouldn’t have to bother with all those 
blamed tourists who came through their town. 

But I could see the handwriting on the wall. It meant that the 
business I had built up over twenty years was gone. Like the 
Depression and then the drought that had wiped me out in 
Nicholasville and then the rationing that had wiped out my 
Asheville, North Carolina, restaurant and motel, now the new 
Interstate route would wipe out my Corbin motel and 
restaurant. 

So I tried to sell my place. But nobody who knew anything 
about motels and restaurants was interested. The funny thing is 
that a couple of years before, I had gotten a telephone call from 
a real estate man in Cynthiana, Kentucky. 

“I’m authorized to make you an offer of $164,000 for your 
place,” he said. 

“My place is not for sale,” I said. 

Next day he called again. 

“My parties are still interested in your place, Id like to come 
down and discuss the matter with you and see what we can 
work out,” he said. 

“Save your time and mine,” I said. “I’m not selling at any 
price.” 

Now it was a different story. After doing everything I could 
to find a buyer for the place, I finally put the place up for 
auction. I felt I had to do this, because I remembered my 
experience years before in Nicholasville. I’d had a good thing 
going there, too. But the Depression, and right on its heels the 
drought, had changed the picture almost overnight. | 
remembered too how I pulled up my hydraulic lift in the garage 
that I paid $450 for, and sold it for $200 just to pay the rent. I 
didn’t want to go through that again. 

So just a couple of years after I had been offered $164,000 for 
my place in Corbin and turned it down, I sold it at auction for 
$75,000. And all that did was pay my taxes and outstandin’ 
bills. 
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Now I was sixty-five years old. I had my Social Security 
check to live on. But that was about all, and that wasn’t very 
much. What was I to do? 
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If I ever needed help from God I needed it now. 

While I was still tithing, (that is, givin’ a tenth of my income 
to God’s work) and I suppose you would say being a 
professional Christian, I still knew I wasn’t doing altogether 
right by God. And of course, my cussin’ was still a big problem 
with me. 

But as I took stock of what I had left to work with it 
somehow seemed to me that the recipe I had developed for my 
Kentucky Fried Chicken might be something I could work 
with. It seemed to appeal not only to the local people, but also 
to folks that came through Corbin from other parts of the 
country. Also, I had worked on it, perfecting it every way I 
could. 

The chicken as I was servin’ it and listin’ it on my menu with 
the seasoning of herbs and spices was suchan improvement on 
the usual fried chicken and so highly satisfactory that whenever 
I thought of another item to add to the recipe I hesitated. I 
might spoil the recipe, and maybe one of my customers 
wouldn’t like it and wouldn’t come back to my restaurant 
again. 

Then one day a boat trip was coming up the Cumberland 
River for lunch at a place called Noe’s Landing. 
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Well, those folks are not my regular customers anyway, so 
I’m gonna try out this little change in the herbs and spices, I 
thought. 

So I tried the first kettle of chicken with this new mix myself, 
and it was so delicious that the recipe has never changed from 
that day to this. 

Now that I had auctioned off my restaurant in Corbin, the 
idea of franchising my recipe for Kentucky Fried Chicken 
seemed to be the next thing for me to do. And while I wasn’t 
right with God, I remember prayin’ to God Almighty, “You’ve 
helped me in the past, and I need Your help now, God. And I 
promise You, if this idea of franchising works out because of 
Your blessing, You'll get Your share.” 

It wasn’t a very fancy soundin’ prayer, but it was honest. 

So that leads up to the second big event which changed the 
course of my business life—meeting Pete Harman at a 
National Restaurant Association workshop at the University 
of Chicago. 

We had two things in common. Both of us operated 
restaurants—I in Corbin, Kentucky, and Pete in Salt Lake 
City, Utah. And both of us didn’t drink. So we spent a lot of 
time together. Naturally I couldnt help talkin’ about my 
Kentucky Fried Chicken. I was hopin’ Pete might like totry it. 
When you are in the restaurant business you're always lookin’ 
out for some kind of specialty dish that you can offer which will 
prove an attraction to your customers and yet is something 
your competitor doesn’t have. 

Whether it was then ora little bit later, I can’t remember, but 
I told Pete I was planning a trip to Australia to attend a church 
convention. 

Of course I didn’t tell him that my reason for going was to 
try to get some inspiration to overcome my cussin’. But that 
was the real reason. I didn’t particularly care about the meet- 
ings, but I did think that with all those pious people around— 
ministers, missionaries, and such like—that I might be able to 
get the kind of help I needed. 
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Goin’ over, I remember thinking, Jf this plane goes down, all 
these folks will go to heaven. But me? I'll just go to the bottom 
of the ocean. 

As I’ve said before, mom talked a lot about drinkin’, 
smokin’, and cardplayin’. And if shed heard me cuss she’d of 
slapped every tooth in my mouth right down my throat. 

But I left home when I was young—twelve years old. And I 
had such a limited vocabulary, diggin’ out of school in the sixth 
grade like I did, that cuss words seemed to give me the ability 
and confidence to express myself forcibly. But I knew it weren’t 
good. 

Thats the reason I felt uneasy—a guilty conscience, 
don’tcha see? 

I didn’t tell Pete Harman all of this. I didn’t think it was any 
of his business. This was just between me and God. But when 
he heard I was going to Australia, he invited me to stop on the 
way out to the coast and visit him in Salt Lake City. It seemed 
like the natural sort of thing to do. 

So one evening while I was there he was talkin’ about taking 
me up the canyon to some outstanding eating place for dinner. 
Up to this point I had never got Pete pinned down to say 
anything about my Kentucky Fried Chicken. 

“Pete, instead of you taking me up to the canyon for dinner 
tonight, I want to cook you some of my Kentucky Fried 
Chicken,” I said. 

“Well, I guess that’s okay, if you want to,” he said. 

He didn’t sound as enthusiastic as I would have liked. But I 
ignored that. 

“To do it, I need a pressure cooker,” I said. 

By canvassing among his help in the dining room we found 
one of them had a pressure cooker. She brought it down, and 
I fried off the first chicken I ever cooked outside my restaurant. 

All I had to work on in his place was atwo-burner hot plate. 
The burners were so small it seemed like I never would get the 
fat hot enough to fry the chicken. But I finally brought out a 
nice platter of golden brown fried chicken. (I made the herbs 
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and spices up out of his stock.) 

I put the chicken in a hot cabinet for holding until dinner. 
Then I fried off the cracklings and made a kettle of cream 
gravy. About this time Pete came by. 

“What’re you doing there now, colonel?” he said. 

“Well, I'm making cream gravy that goes with the chicken. 
This gravy’s so good you can throw the chicken away and eat 
the gravy,” I said. 

“Huh!” was all he said. He didn’t even stop to see how I 
was doin’ it. 

Pete had set up a big round table in one corner of his dining 
room for his wife, daughter, his head waitress, and some 
of the other girls—those he thought would be interested in 
what I done with the chicken. 

So I put the chicken, mashed potatoes, and a spoonful of the 
cream gravy on their plates. Then | put the bowl of gravy in 
the center of the table so folks wishing more could get it. 

With me, gravy is a mighty important thing. Most of it I see 
in restaurants today ain’t fit for my dogs. 

l kept my eye on Pete and Mrs. Harman to see what their 
reaction was when they took the first bite of chicken. I didn’t 
have to wait long. After a bite or two I noticed Pete in kind ofa 
sneaking way looked at his wife and nodded. 

After they’d finished their chicken and while we was talkin’ 
generally, Pete reached and got a couple of his hot biscuits, 
opened them up on his plate, and began to douse gravy all over 
them. 

He seen that I was looking at him. 

“I see what you mean when you said, “Throw the chicken 
away and eat the gravy, ” he said. 

When we finished, Pete still didn’t say anything. I knew they 
liked it ’cause they had eaten every crumb. But he wouldn’t say 
he was interested in taking on a Kentucky Fried Chicken 
franchise. 

Well, my flight was to leave the next day, so I went onto San 
Francisco to catch it. I had arranged for Claudia to meet me 
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when I got back from Australia. I wanted her to have the ex- 
perience of riding back east in that vista dome on the Burling- 
ton Railroad through that beautiful mountain country. 

So when she met me, I said, “Now we're going back and stop 
again in Salt Lake City, ’cause I want you to see Pete’s place.” 

Also, I had been disappointed not to get a better reaction 
from Pete on the Kentucky Fried Chicken before. And I 
wanted to talk to him some more about it. 

Not having enough money to take a taxicab from the station, 
we boarded a streetcar to ride down to Thirty-ninth and 
State Street. 

“Tl be daggoned” was all I could say. 

There, starin’ at us in letters that seemed like seven feet high 
on the front windows of Harman’s restaurant was the biggest 
danged sign ld ever seen. 

“Kentucky Fried Chicken—Something New, Something 
Different” was what it said. 

Two weeks before, I had left Salt Lake City without the 
slightest idea of whether or not Harman was interested in 
puttin’ Kentucky Fried Chicken into his restaurant. Now, here 
he was tellin’ all the city how good it was. 

We had a great reunion when we got together. 

Pete was so enthusiastic about the chicken he had a 
commercial about every hour on the local radio station on his 
Kentucky Fried Chicken. He interviewed me on that program, 
and that was my first time to be on before a mike. 

Well, that was a big lift for Claudia and me. I suppose more 
than almost any other event in our early struggle to launch the 
idea of Kentucky Fried Chicken, Harman’s acceptance of it 
and his enthusiasm in sharin’ his experiences with other 
potential franchisees in the years that followed kept us going 
when we didn’t have too much other encouragement. 

News of Harman’s success didn’t take long to reach other 
restaurants. Harman was talkin’ about it at the National Res- 
taurant Association conventions. And when anyone out in the 
West asked about Kentucky Fried Chicken, I could always 
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refer them to Harman. His restaurant turned out to be a 
great showplace for us in those early days. 

So now that I had auctioned off my restaurant in Corbin, 
and the Kentucky Fried Chicken recipe seemed to be the next 
thing for me to do, I set out prospecting for restaurants where I 
could introduce it. 

At first I tried to land the big restaurants with prestige. But 
that didn’t work too well. Maybe the man knew me at the 
National Restaurant Association convention, but when I went 
to see him in his restaurant, could I talk to him? 

Oh, no. He was sittin’ up smokin’ cigars in his office. He had 
him a chef in the kitchen, and he knew all about food that was 
to be known. There’s a bird right now out in Portland who 
turned me down. He still is sittin’ downtown in his restaurant 
talkin’ about the fifty-thousand-dollar chandelier he’s got in 
his cocktail lounge. But the fellow who took my chicken 
franchise there—he’ll do better than $9 million in volume this 
year. 

There were other restaurants I didn’t get, either. 

One time Claudia and I went way over in Illinois to follow up 
on an inquiry. A fifteen-hundred-mile round trip. We got to his 
place just after dark, and as soon as I looked at the daggone 
place I got a feelin’ Pd made a mistake. It was dark, so I walked 
around to the back. They had a glass door in the kitchen, and I 
looked in. I knew then I wouldn’t want my chicken in there. 

So we got back in the car and come on home. That daggone 
cuss doesn’t know yet that I saw his place, but didn’t want to 
put my chicken in there. 

Durin’ those days I sometimes didn’t see my wife for two or 
three weeks at a time. Claudia was home mixin’ spices and 
seein’ they was packed and sent out to the few regular 
franchisees we developed. I was out on the road with my 
broilers, tubs of spice, and other cookin’ gear in the back of the 
car. 

The pickin’s was pretty slim sometimes. 

I was glad when a restaurant owner invited me to havea meal 
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with him. He didn’t knowit, but often I’d say good-by to him at 
closin’ time, fool around with my gear in the back of the car 
until he left, then climb in the back seat and get as comfortable 
as I could and sleep the rest of the night. 


One of the things that kept me going in those days was the 
conviction that my Kentucky Fried Chicken was good—that it 
would be good for the restaurant owner and daggone good for 
the people who ate it. 

By this time I had become convinced that we had to leave 
Corbin. There was no truck depot in town. And times when I 
was away and Claudia was mixin’ and shippin’ spices to 
franchisees, she had to take the boxes down to the train depot 
to catch the midnight train—the only one out of Corbin headed 
north. The only other choice she had was to drive to London 
where there was a truck depot, but that was fourteen miles 
away. A place somewhere in the vicinity of Louisville seemed 
like the best solution to our problem. 

But I didn’t have money to go out and- build a big office 
building—or even a small one. So it looked like to me the best 
thing to do was to buy a house big enough to live in and operate 
our budding franchise business out of it until we could get 
better established. 
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After the restaurant burned down in Corbin and I was gettin’ 
ready to buy fixtures for my new kitchen, a man from our local 
hardware store come to me. 

“Colonel Sanders, Pd like you to come down to my place and 
see this new fast way of cooking. Its called pressure cooking, 
and it cooks food in minutes compared to half an hour or 
more.” 

“If it’s faster, and the food is just as good, Pd like to see it,” I 
said. 

During my early years in the restaurant business in Corbin, 
my food was the best, but there was one problem. Pan-frying 
chicken wasn’t fast enough. If I cooked the chicken after an 
order was placed, the customer had a thirty-minute wait. Often 
he’d just walk out. 

If I cooked a batch in advance I might have leftover chicken 
to throw away at closin’ time. And I couldn’t afford that. The 
only other way was French frying. This meant immersing the 
chicken in a wire basket in deep fat that had already fried 
potatoes or shrimp or onions or some such. This was a lot 
faster, but the chicken was dry and crusty and unevenly done. 
And it just didn’t taste like chicken should. That was the usual 
Southern fried chicken. 
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So up until this time, I just wouldn’t put my chicken in one of 
those deep grease fryers. Instead, I always fried my chicken 
slow in a cast iron skillet with an old flat iron on the lid to 
create pressure and make the chicken tender, like my mom use 
to do. 

Now, when I saw this newfangled pressure cookin’, I 
couldn’t believe my eyes. Pd always cooked green beans slow, 
two or three hours to get the best flavor into them. Here they 
was cookin’ green beans in just seven minutes, and they tasted 
wonderful. So I bought a bunch of them new pressure cookers 
for my new restaurant. 

Then I hit on the idea of fryin’ chicken in the same pressure 
cooker. It took me awhile experimenting to get the right 
balance of cooking time, pressure, and amount of fat. But 
finally with my secret recipe of eleven spices and herbs, which is 
still used today by all Kentucky Fried Chicken outlets, I was 
able to come up with a method of sealing in the chicken flavor, 
preserving its moisture, and giving it a soft finish that just melts 
in your mouth. 

The Kentucky Fried Chicken became so outstanding that 
there was an increase in demand for it. As we got more 
invitations to come to restaurants and put ona Kentucky Fried 
Chicken demonstration, we improved our technique. 

I had a beautiful ante-bellum-style dress made for Claudia. 
It cost me $135. At the restaurant where we was puttin’ on the 
demonstration, she would greet the customers, take them to 
their seats and give them a menu, tellin’ them something about 
the evening feature, the Kentucky Fried Chicken. 

Meanwhile, I’d be back in the kitchen fryin’ chicken. Then, 
when I got a supply of orders ahead, I’d go out and do what I 
called “a little coloneling.” 

I'd take off my apron, dust the flour off my pants, put on my 
vest, long-tailed coat, and gold watch chain, and go out into the 
dining room and talk to the guests. Usually I had some cards 
printed up with recipes that had been favorites in our 
restaurant in Corbin. This would give me the chance to talk to 
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the people and ask them how they liked the chicken. 

Up until this time, people had been callin’ me “colonel” off 
and on, but ld never made too much of a point of it. In 1935 
Governor Ruby Lafoon gave me the title of “Kentucky 
Colonel.” I don’t know how he evaluated my worth to the state, 
but I suppose it was because of my reputation for good food 
and service to the community. 

We did give unusual service in our motel. When a tourist 
registered, his baggage was taken in, and out again when he left 
the next morning. No tipping was allowed. “No—I thank you,” 
my serviceman would say. “If you hadn’t patronized me, I 
wouldn’t have a job.” 

A newspaper would be in his door in the evening and another 
in his door the next morning. If it was raining when he was 
ready to leave, there was a forty-two-inch umbrella there by his 
door. 

In the fall of the year when there was heavy night frost, I 
covered his car with a tarpaulin to keep the windshield, door 
latches, and rear and side windows from freezin’ over. 

Victor Willy of the National Hotel Association happened to 
be one of my guests in those days. He was so impressed he 
wrote up his experience in an article for the hotel magazine. 

So now, with my Kentucky Fried Chicken demonstration, it 
seemed only natural that I should use my Kentucky Colonel 
title to identify it. So we came up with “Colonel Sanders 
Recipe Kentucky Fried Chicken.” 

The Kentucky Colonel, of course, is an honorary title. 
Maybe the reason I hadn’t thought too much about the title 
before this was the story I heard about a Kentucky Colonel on 
the witness stand. The attorney who was questioning him 
wasn’t getting the kind of answers from the colonel that he 
wanted. Knowin’ the old man had never had a command in the 
army, he thought he would try a little sarcasm on him. 

“Colonel, were you colonel of a regiment in the army? 

“No, suh.” 

“Well, what kind of a colonel are you?” 
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“That title ‘colonel’ before my name is like the ‘honorable’ 
before your name, Mr. Attorney. It don’t mean a daggone 
thing.” 

There are thousands of Kentucky Colonels, of course, and 
we have what is known as the Honorable Order of Kentucky 
Colonels. Every year on the Friday night before the Kentucky 
Derby, which is always held the first Saturday in May, we have 
a big banquet. The governor of Kentucky presides, because he 
is commander-in-chief of the colonels. During the year we 
contribute money to a charity fund we have created. Each 
colonel gives whatever contribution he wants to the Colonels’ 
Fund for Charity. Last year we gave away better thana quarter 
of a million dollars to worthy organizations. I nominated a 
Salvation Army boys’ camp and they received $27,000. So 
that way we kind of justify our existence as colonels. 

Of course, the wife of a colonel is referred to as “the colonel’s 
lady,” and that happens to be the name my wife has on her 
restaurant in the back of our place in Shelbyville, “The 
Colonel’s Lady Dinner House.” 

So when we decided to use “Colonel Sanders” with the 
Kentucky Fried Chicken I thought that I should look like a 
colonel. I grew my little goatee, wore my mustache, and carried 
a cane. 

My hair was white already. But I had dark auburn hair 
mixed in my chin whiskers and my mustache. | tried to bleach 
them out. But beauty parlors that was makin’ blondes out of 
gray-headed women couldn't help me. Then I told my barber 
about my problem. 

“The next time you come in for a shave, colonel, I'l bleach 
them out for you. Pll guarantee it,” he said. 

The next day when I went in fora shave he hada customer in 
his chair gettin’ his hair cut. 1 got a shoeshine while that was 
going on. 

“TIl be ready for you soon’s I get through here,” he said. 

Then he thought to himself, / better test this bleach out to see 
how long it will take to bleach the colonel’s mustache. 
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So he picked up a bunch of black hair off the floor and put 
them in a cup where he had the material he was gonna use on 
my chin. After three or four minutes he looked to see how it 
was doin.’ 

“Pll be dadblamed,” he said. “There ain’t no hair there at all. 
The bleach done eat it all up.” 

So I had to wait for my mustache to turn white to look more 
like an authentic colonel. The white suit was to come at 
another time. 


During the next couple of years inquiries regarding 
Kentucky Fried Chicken increased to the point where I just 
couldn’t get around to handle all of them. And besides, that 
was an expensive way to do it. So, I got to invitin’ the prospects 
to come and see me. If they became a franchisee, I'd pay their 
way. 

By this time we had moved to a big old country house in 
Shelbyville, which is thirty miles from Louisville. It had five 
bedrooms. So we would usually have anywhere from one to 
four rooms filled with prospective franchisees. Wed have 
dinner and talk about chicken. Maybe we’d go someplace to 
one of the franchisees in the neighborhood. 

I wasn’t fryin’ chicken then at our place because we didn’t 
have the restaurant yet. But ’d always have some place close to 
take them to, so they could see what success another man was 
having. The next morning I fed them country ham and eggs. So 
we'd cook up a big platter of country ham, red-eye gravy, and 
hot biscuits. 

We have a large dining room in the home there. And 
sometimes we'd have eight or ten people around, all of them 
eatin’ breakfast. We just had a lot of good fellowship. And it 
had a wholesome effect on the business. Those men would 
become part of the family right there, and they'd leave maybe 
the next day and take their franchise contract with them. It 
wasn’t much—more or less a handshake proposition. It done 
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more for them than it did for me. 

Some people want to know why I call it Kentucky Fried 
Chicken. 

Well, every greasy-spoon restaurant in the country has fried 
chicken on its menu and most of them call it Southern fried 
chicken. It’s fried in the same French fryer as they fry fish, 
onions, shrimp, and everything else. Well, I didn’t want my 
chicken to be in that category. So I called mine Kentucky Fried 
Chicken, way back from its very inception when I first started 
fryin’ chicken in the state of Kentucky. Never thought about 
franchising then—not until the guinea pig franchise with Pete 
Harman in Salt Lake City and later Darrel Gillam in Kokomo, 
Indiana. 

Soon after I also thought up the slogan “America’s 
Hospitality Dish.” When I went into Canada, I naturally 
changed that to “North America’s Hospitality Dish.” 

In the Southeast, we usually season our food more highly 
than the people in the Midwest or the West. Also, folks in the 
big cities usually like their food cooked in one way, while 
people in the country another way. But it didn’t seem to make 
no difference where people came from, they liked my Kentucky 
Fried Chicken just the way it was. 

Since then we have seen this fact demonstrated in many parts 
of the world where Kentucky Fried franchises have been 
opened—thirty-three countries in all. 

I told you before how the name colone/ became important in 
developing the franchise business. The white suit idea came 
along about this time, but the idea of using white goes back to 
my railroad days. As a fireman, I always wore white overalls 
and white cotton gloves when I was workin’ for the Southern 
Railroad. I just like the looks of being clean. 

In later years I wore white Palm Beach suits in summer. But 
then Palm Beach stopped making white suits, and if it hadn’t 
been for a couple of experiences I had along about that time I 
might have stopped wearin’ white. 

The first came when I had gone north in late fall or early 
winter still wearin’ my white suit. We had a sudden cold spell, 
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Though now in his eighties, 
the colonel travels constantly 
for new-franchise openings; 
he’s even scouted the 
possibilities in the shadow 

of Moscow University (below). 
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Colonel Sanders and his family 
—younger daughter Mildred Ruggles 
(on her father’s right), 

wife Claudia, and 

older daughter Margaret Huenergardt 
—chat with Robert Walker, 

editor, Christian Life magazine. 
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Margaret’s sculpture, which stands 
in the entry of the Sanders home, 
serves as a handy hanger for the famous white coat. 
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and the temperature dropped to ten degrees below zero. Well, 
here I was walking through the airport in Cleveland in a white 
suit with my overcoat over my arm. Then I became aware that 
folks was turnin’ and lookin’. 

“Who’s that? Where’s he from?” I could hear them askin’. 

Then somebody in the crowd remembered that I was the 
chicken man they’d heard of. And so Kentucky Fried Chicken 
got some publicity, don’tcha see? 

The second time came when I was introduced to TV 
cameras—a promotion for Garth’s Drive-In in Colorado 
Springs. When I come out of the studio folks told me how the 
white suit stood out from the rest. 

“You have no idea, colonel, how that white suit attracted 
attention,” they said. 

I soon discovered the unusual uniform also gave me the 
opportunity of getting more TV appearances. You got to 
remember that when I started out onthe road selling Kentucky 
Fried Chicken franchises, I didn’t have no money for 
advertising or promotion. So I had to do the best I could. 

Well, the white suit as a part of the Kentucky Colonel outfit 
worked out fine. But I had to do something besides wearin’ a 
white suit. 

So when I was callin’ on a franchisee and he was gonna put 
ona promotion for his place—maybe a half-price sale or some 
other special promotion—I’d urge him to make arrangements 
with the local television station for commercials. Then he 
would point out to the program people that I was a character 
they could afford to have on their cookin’ program. 

That way they would give him anywhere from ten to fifteen 
minutes’ time because I could use some of my recipes that 
would be new to them. Of course, the person who was emceeing 
that program was glad to have some cuss like me come along, 
so he didn’t have to do all the work and make the 
demonstration for that day. 

One of my favorite recipes for TV shows was for scrambled 


eggs. 
I think eggs are the most abused item of food there is in the 
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world today—fried, scrambled, or boiled. Few folks know how 
to fry eggs right. They fry them too hard, fry them too hot. Too 
hot a grease makes the white indigestible, dark brown around 
the edges. And they scramble eggs like rubber. 

Well, I used my method of scrambling eggs the first time on 
TV on this cookin’ program when I was in Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
My franchisee was going to feed ten thousand American 
Airlines employees at their annual picnic. So being on the 
program the day before, I took eggs and told how to scramble 
them. 

I told them, “If you don’t use a blender, use a bowl. Break the 
eggs and add one-half of aneggshell filled with water to the two 
eggs. Beat them well. Then put the egg over in your hot skillet 
with a little bacon grease in it. Take your spatula and keep the 
eggs rolled up as they cook. If the thin stuff rolls back out on 
the bare skillet, push it up until finally you have it to where it’s 
kinda congealed like. Then you roll it up in a ball and turn it 
over to cook a little.” 

I guess five hundred of them airlines employees told me they 
had seen the program. I expect as many as acouple hundred of 
them said they tried it that next day for breakfast, and the rest 
of them said they was going to try it. So that was a contribution 
to that community, me being on the program. 

But I had other experiences with eggs durin’ those 
barnstormin’ days that weren’t so good. 

One of them came when Claudia was with me and we 
stopped in a restaurant to eat. After Claudia had given her 
order to the waitress, I gave mine. 

“Two eggs over light with ham and fried potatoes,” I said. 

In a little while the waitress come back with our orders. But 
mine was cooked poorly. There was a brown lace around the 
edge, the yokes weren’t done, and the eggs hadn’t been turned 
over. 

“Miss,” I said, “I was never drunk enough to eat eggs raw as 
that. And I asked that they be turned over.” 

“That’s right, you did,” she said. “I'll take them right back.” 
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In a few minutes she returned. Too soon, I thought. This 
time the eggs were turned over all right, but I slipped my fork 
under them and lifted them up. Sure enough, the cook had 
turned them over but only on my plate. The yokes was still raw. 

“Im sorry,” the waitress said. “If they are not done the way 
you like them I'll take them back again.” 

“No,” I said, “Ill take them back.” 

When I got back to the kitchen there was a man sitting ona 
table smoking. 

“You s.o.b.,” I said. “You think you’re smart turnin’ those 
eggs over on my plate.” 

“Don’t call me an s.o.b.,” he said, slidin’ off the table. “Get 
out of my kitchen.” 

“PI do just that,” I said, “and leave your eggs with you.” 

Then I slid the eggs off the plate into my other hand and 
threw them at him. They landed plumb on his chest and ran 
down the front of his apron. 

Well, I could see him reachin’ fora knife, so I grabs a stool. 
He come after me swingin’ that knife at my belly. I backed out 
of the swinging doors into the dining room holding the stool 
out in front of me and cussin’ him. 

Once we got into the dining room things got worse. A man 
who had a woman, maybe his wife, there for dinner heard us 
shoutin’ and come to the door to see what was happening. 

So there I was holding the stool against that butcher knife- 
swinging cook with one hand and apologizing and shaking 
hands with the other. 

Well, the cook finally give up and went back to the kitchen. 
So I got Claudia and we walked out. 

“I’m never going into a restaurant with you again.” she said. 
“There’s just no sense acting like that.” 

“When I order food, I want to get what I come for,” I said. 

But finally she won. I agreed to be kind to restaurant people 
and take what they give me in the future. 
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Most of what I’ve told you about myself so far has been what 
I’ve done—not what I thought. 

And I expect, of all the impressions I’ve given you of myself, 
one of them is that Pd fight at the drop of a hat. That isn’t 
necessarily so. I never thought about fighting in itself. And if I 
did, I'd of said it wasn’t good. 

Maybe a psychiatrist would say I had a strong sense of 
justice. I don’t know about that. I know that I never wanted to 
leave a matter unsettled. Ifa situation appeared to be unsettled, 
I'd settle it. If it led to a fight, that was all right too. But I didn’t 
fight because I wanted to fight. I just wanted to resolve the 
matter. 

That’s true, because I like people. All my life I’ve tried to help 
people, be friends with people. 

When I was down in Corbin I was always tryin’ to get the 
local folks interested in improvin’ their lot. Ispent a lot of my 
own money tryin’ to get those country folk interested in raisin’ 
raspberries and other fruit so they’d have a cash crop. I'd call 
meetings to get them together and tell them how much this 
could mean to them and their families. 

“The soil and climate is right,” I said. “Soon as we'd get a 
good crop of berries, it’s likely some company will come inand 
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build a cannin’ factory. Then there’ll be work for the 
womenfolk as well as men.” 

Then there was kiddies. I always loved them. 

When my first grandson, Harland, Jr., was about a year old I 
asked my daughter Margaret if I could take him with me fora 
couple of hours while I went out painting my signs on barns. 
She fixed a bottle of milk and give me all kinds of instructions 
as to how to take care of him and keep him from crying. 

As it turned out my barn paintin’ took a lot longer—maybe 
four or five hours. But little Harland had sucha good time with 
me, eatin’ the chocolate bar I got him and playin’ with me, that 
I didn’t get a chance to give him his bottle. And you know, he 
didn’t cry even once. 

Then I bought a pony for the children to play with. When 
they couldn’t get to my place to ride him, I’d take the back seat 
out of my car, load the pony in, and take him to them. Folks 
who saw the pony riding along the road with his head hanging 
out the window used to laugh. 

“Imagine a horse riding down the road in the back of a 
Cadillac,” they'd say. 

Besides tryin’ to help the community out and taking care of 
children, I also did things for individual families. Like takin’ 
them food when I knowed they needed it, or sendin’ a doctor 
out to their cabin and payin’ his bill when I knew someone 
was sick. I gave away so much this way sometimes my family 
objected. 

I’m not sayin’ this because I want you to think Pm some Holy 
Joe. It’s just the facts. 

It’s the same way about religion. As I said afore, just about 
all my life Pd give money for religious causes—churches, 
missions, orphanages, and like that. But I wasn’t much for 
churchgoin’ like most religious folks. I believed in God, all 
right. And I believe He was on my side, but somehow it didn’t 
seem like I was on His side. 

That weren’t His fault either. 

He tried to get my attention a number of different times. 
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I remember when I was up in Nicholasville. For a few years 
there, I use to get terrible cases of tonsilitis in the wintertime. 
The glands in my neck would swell up so I couldn’t talk. 
Sometimes they got so bad I couldn’t even swallow to eat. 

Course, I kept workin’ around my Service station—pumpin’ 
gas and fixin’ tires, don’tcha see? When it got so I couldn’t 
stand it no longer I'd go to the doctor and he’d lance my throat 
so I could eat again. 

Then one day somebody told me about a woman in town 
who’d pray for you when you were sick. I don’t remember 
whether I called her to come out to my place or whether I went 
to see her. All I know is she asked me if I believed in God. 

“I do,” I said. 

“Do you believe God can heal you?” she asked. 

“Yes, I do,” I said. 

So she talked to me some more about how good God was 
and how He wanted me to be perfect like He was. 

“It sounds good to me,” I said. “And I need help.” 

So she said she would go to work for me. She prayed for me 
then and said she would continue to pray. 

Well, I went home and after closin’ up theservice station that 
night I went to bed. I don’t recall that I felt any better then, but 
sometime in the night I woke up. My throat felt hot and wet. I 
could tell the infection had broken. From that time on I felt 
fine. 

So I called the woman back the next day and told her what 
had happened and thanked her. 

“That’s all right,” she said, “if you need me to work for you 
again, just call.” 

Later I learned she is what they call a practitioner in the 
Christian Science church. Well, I never called her back and I 
never went to the Christian Science church. But I’ve always 
been thankful for that experience. It made me realize that there 
wasn’t much that God couldn’t do—even to healin’ a body. 

Maybe | also had the suspicion that if God would do that for 
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me when I wasn’t even livin’ for Him, it would be pretty hard to 
imagine all the things He could do fora person if he’d really get 
on God’s side. 

Then another thing happened up in Chicago a number of 
years later when I was attendin’ the restaurant convention 
again. 

At noon Id gone to a restaurant on Michigan Avenue. On 
the table was a little card which said, “Madam So-and-so will 
read your horoscope if you wish.” 

Well, I didn’t know what a horoscope was, but it sounded 
interesting. So I filled out the card sayin’ I would like to have 
my horoscope read. 

As it turned out, the madam was so busy readin’ other 
horoscopes that noon that she didn’t have time for mine. But 
she said if ld come back at four in the afternoon she would 
read it. 

I was curious, so I went back. The madam told mehow man 
is linked to nature, and that by studying the pattern of the 
stars under which I was born, according to my birthdate and 
the time of my birth, she could tell me some of the important 
things comin’ up in my life. 

Well, my hindsight had always been better than my 
foresight. So I thought, Zf she knows something about what's 
gonna happen to me in the future, it’s sure as hell better to 
know it now than try to figure out what to do about it after it 
happens. 

So I told her to go ahead. 

First she did some calculating on her pad. Then she wrote the 
words “June 28-30.” 

“Your horoscope is very interesting,” she said. “It shows that 
between June 28 and 30 next year you'll get a large sum of 
money.” 

Then she continued. 

“You don’t mind if I figure it a little more, do you? There’s 
more interesting things here.” 
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“Go on with it, ” I said. 

“Within three days after you receive that, you will be offered 
a lot more money,” she said. 

Then she tore the sheet off her pad with the dates on it and 
give it to me. 

“Put this in your wallet and see what happens next year,” she 
said. 

Well, that was October. So I said to myself, That’s 
fortunetelling, all right. l'm not going to get money from 
anybody I haven’t worked for, next year or anytime. 

So reading a horoscope had been an interesting experience. 
At least I knew what a horoscope was now. But as for the 
madam, she just weren’t of no account in my books. 

So I forgot about her and her horoscope. 

But you know, a year or so before this I had leased a 
restaurant and motel in Georgetown. But right from the start I 
had run into trouble operating it. It wasn’t a good location, and 
there just weren’t enough people goin’ by it to make it a 
successful business. 

But before I discovered that, ld signed a ten-year lease and 
had nearly nine years left to go on it. ` 

Then one day I got a call from a party who said he would give 
me cash for the balance of my lease. 

“Pm interested,” I said. “What’ll you pay me for it?” 

“Pll give you $25,000,” he said. 

“Well, I have a good bit of inventory, too,” I said. 

“Tl buy that, too,” he said. “When can we start taking it?” 

“Right away,” I said. 

We did, and that amounted to approximately $4,000. So by 
that night I left Georgetown with $29,000 in my pocket. 

Then three days later that real estate man from Cynthiana I 
told you about before called and offered me $164,000 cash for 
my place. 

You know, when I thought about it later, I realized that 
those events took place at the time the madam said they would 
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and the way she said they would. 

But I knew the Bible doesn’t have anything good to say 
about wizards and soothsayers. And I don’t want to have 
nothing to do with anything the Bible is against and God don’t 
approve of, don’tcha see? 

I do know that those two experiences I had, and didn’t have 
no control over, made a deep impression on me. They was a 
reminder to me that man is a part of something a lot bigger 
than himself. If God created the world—and I know He done 
that—and I am a part of His creation, then I should have a 
close relationship with Him. 

But I didn’t then, and it bothered me. 

At that time I didn’t know what that relationship should be. I 
wasn’t even interested in tryin’ to find out. But I guess I also 
had the feelin’ the time would come when I would want to try. 

Right now I was workin’ so hard mixin’ spices, makin’ 
telephone calls, and tryin’ to sign up franchisees for my 
Kentucky Fried Chicken I didn’t have time for anything else. 
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By 1960 we had about two hundred restaurants in the United 
States and a half a dozen in Canada handling our Colonel 
Sanders Kentucky Fried Chicken. That year I suppose our 
profit before taxes was a hundred thousand dollars—a lot 
more than I ever thought it would be. But three years later, we 
had six hundred. This made us the largest fast-food franchiser 
in the country. Now our profit was close to three hundred 
thousand. By this time too I had built a combination office and 
warehouse on my property in Shelbyville just back of my 
home. We had seventeen employees in all. 

Mildred, my youngest daughter, was the first 
employee—that is, after Claudia. Course, I didn’t have to pay 
Claudia anything then, because she was my wife. So Mildred 
became a field representative. She traveled all over the United 
States and then later across Canada from the Maritime 
Provinces to British Columbia. She was a good instructor and 
a faithful worker and she still serves in Canada today. 

My oldest daughter, Margaret, wasn’t so much interested in 
workin’ in the kitchen. I was going to set her up ina restaurant 
of her own, but she said she didn’t like the idea of washin’ 
dishes and such like. 

She said, if she just had a place that cooked Kentucky Fried 
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Chicken where the people would come and take it home, she 
would like that. And that’s what gave us the idea of the 
freestandin’ “take-home” store that has really put Kentucky 
Fried Chicken on the map. So for a wedding present I gave the 
franchise for the state of Florida to Margaret, which her son 
Harland now operates. 

She had to experiment with this. And her first store had a 
glass window so the customers could look over the cook’s 
shoulder. The idea was to give people something to 
do—watchin’ the cookin’—while they were waiting for their 
order. 

But when I saw it, I didn’t like the idea of entertaining 
customers with my method of cookin’. I had a secret process, 
and I didn’t want no cuss gettin’ any idea that he could go 
somewhere else and duplicate it. So we stopped that. 

The first freestanding building to sell Kentucky Fried 
Chicken was put up in Jacksonville, Florida, by Wally. Desser. 
It was a model for everything that has been done since. 

Many times I’ve been accused of being a perfectionist. 
Maybe I am. But Ido know how chicken should be fried, and if 
it’s gonna be fried usin’ my special recipe, then it’s got to be 
done right. I don’t want nobody foolin’ around with his own 
ideas. If he had my franchise then he had to do it my way. 

One time Mildred called me on the phone from Newport 
News, Virginia, to tell me there was a franchisee that wasn’t 
fryin’ chicken with my equipment. Someone come along and 
sold him on the idea of another type cooker. 

At the time I was in Roanoke, so I drove up there, and sure 
enough there was this inferior equipment. There was also a pile 
of chicken left over from the night before, and I could see it was 
a horrible mess. 

Well, I got there just after daylight. Wasn’t any business in 
the restaurant, so I backed my car up to the platform, raised the 
trunk lid, and went through the kitchen. 

“Where’s the chicken-frying department?” I asked the first 
man I see. 
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“Over there,” he jerked his thumb. 

There was the cooker. There was this pile of chicken left over 
from the night before. So I crawled under the counter and 
started handin’ the cookers over to my man. He carried them 
out and put them in the back of the car. Then we got the barrel 
of spice that I sent him. We took everything that had to do with 
Kentucky Fried Chicken. 

Then I got into the front part of the restaurant and find the 
manager in there smokin’ a cigarette. 

“Where’s the owner?” I asked. 

“Not here yet.” 

“When he comes, tell him he’s out of the chicken business as 
far as Kentucky Fried Chicken is concerned. I’ve pulled his 
cookers, his spices, everything he’s got, and he won’t represent 
me anymore.” 


One of the problems I had with early franchisees was to get 
them to give Kentucky Fried Chicken a chance in their 
restaurants. Darrel Gillam, who had a place six miles out of 
Kokomo, was one of them. 

He asked for a franchise, so I went up to see him. He hada 
fine restaurant, and I could see that it would be good for me if 
he took my chicken. 

“When can you start?” he said. 

“Pll start you tonight,” I said. 

So I went out in my car and brought in my pressure cookers 
and buckets of seasoning. I went into his kitchen and began 
cuttin’ up chicken with my new special cut of nine pieces and 
went to fryin’. 

Then I went into the dining room and took off his glasses and 
put on mine with the Kentucky Fried Chicken label on. I 
started to put down some placemats and napkins, but Gillam 
objected. He thought his place was too nice for that. 

Next day I put my placemats and napkins down before he 
came in. When he arrived, he took them off. Well, I wanted to 
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have Gillam as a franchisee so bad I didn’t say anything. Just 
went ahead and fried the chicken. 

Well, Gillam sold a lot of Kentucky Fried Chicken. Four or 
five years went by, and every year he did better. But he still 
wasn’t goin’ all the way with Kentucky Fried Chicken 
promotions. 

Then one day he called me. 

“Colonel Sanders, I'd like to open another franchise,” he 
said. “This one will be in Kokomo.” 

“You s.o.b.,” I said. “If you’re goin’ to sell Kentucky Fried 
Chicken, you’re goin’ to sell it like everybody else does.” 

By that time he could see how good Kentucky Fried Chicken 
was for his restaurant. So he said he would do everything I 
asked him to do. That was twenty years ago. We’ve been good 
friends ever since and he’s a fine franchisee. 

It got so I just wouldn’t mess with them if they didn’t do what 
they was supposed to do. And later on, when I got to carryin’ 
my cane to complete my colonel’s uniform, I used to bang on 
the counter to emphasize my point. That, in addition to my 
fancy cussin’, sure scared the hell out of them franchisees who 
weren't livin’ up to their end of the agreement. 

But there weren’t many. I can remember only one or two 
other franchises I pulled. They just didn’t understand the 
importance of quality. 

At that time we used a four-burner stove. Two cookers in 
front and two cookers in back. But that was awkward and 
unhandy. Then Jim Blackwood of Cincinnati got the idea of a 
stove with four burners in a row, so they were all front burners. 
We adopted that stove and it is being used today. 

Then I found a hot cabinet the bakers use for proofing bread 
that kept the temperature from 150 to 175 degrees. For chicken 
we hold it at about 160 degrees, and the pans we put the chicken 
in fitted right into the shelves. 

That piece of equipment I discovered by accident was made 
by the Crescent Metal Products Company. In fact, we bought 
so many of them that they had to build another big factory. 
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But before we could develop equipment like this, we had to 
do a lot of improvising. 

I remember a franchisee in Morristown, Indiana, who had 
just put a new four-burner stove in her restaurant. But it only 
run from 900 to 1,000 BTUs—not enough. We needed 25,000 
BTUs. Beings they said they wanted me to demonstrate cookin’ 
Kentucky Fried Chicken, I went out to the car and got my 
electric drill. Then I commenced to boring out all those holes 
on the top of the burner to get more heat. She didn’t say 
anything then. But she told me later that she thought I had a lot 
of nerve comin’ in and boring all those holes in her new stove. 

I ran into a lot of things like that. 

Sometimes I’d go into a restaurant where there was an old 
stove that had been cooked on for years with heavy grease 
down under the burners. I'd put a hot fire under my cooker and 
the whole blamed top of the stove would catch fire. It got so I 
had to carry a fire gun with me to put out the fires, don’tcha 
see? 

One of our big problems was takin’ care of the liquid protein 
that come from cookin’ the chicken. Some folks refer to it as 
water, but there was no water put in the cooker at all. That was 
liquid protein out of the meat, and the question was how to 
utilize it. 

If we didn’t get it out, it would eventually evaporate out of 
the fat, but then it left the salt that had fallen off the cracklin’s 
on the chicken, the harmful stuff which caused oxidation of fat 
and gave an off-color to the chicken. 

So what I had to determine was how much fat to put in the 
cooker, how much time to cook it, and at what pressure to cook 
it. And we determined that 250 degrees of temperature and 
fifteen pounds pressure would fry the chicken sealing in all 
the natural goodness in just seven minutes after you had 
reached the proper pressure, from the raw to the finished 
product. 


When the seven minutes was up I’d take the cooker over to 
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the sink and turn cold water on it to kill the steam pressure so I 
could take the lid off. So my next thing was then to equip those 
lids with special valves for releasing the steam and also for 
pressure safety. That’s the way we’ve been cookin’ it ever since. 

Yes, I’ve been called a perfectionist. Some folks think some 
things take too much time, or too much expense to do, but they 
don’t—if you do it the right way. That’s the way I feel about my 
recipe for Kentucky Fried Chicken. 

Like I said at the dedication they put on at my old place in 
Corbin a few years ago. 

The state of Kentucky put up one of those big iron historical 
plaques tellin’ of my twenty-seven years’ sojourn there, 
pointing out that this was the location where the Kentucky 
Fried Chicken enterprise was founded. 

It happened to be on my birthday. Lt. Gov. Julian Carroll 
was there, and when it came my turn to talk I made a threat 
sayin’ that if that marker was gonna stay, it had to be not only 
a marker tellin’ that this was the place where it was founded, 
but the chicken and gravy had better be like it was when Ken- 
tucky Fried Chicken was started. 

“They'll have to serve cream gravy, fried cracklin’s, and do 
the things like I did when I was here that made it a success,” I 
said. 

“And if you don’t do it that way, I’m gonna come along and 
put a log chain around this daggone marker and haul it out of 
the ground.” 

Right then Lt. Gov. Julian Carroll jumped up. 

“And Pll see that you get a pardon if they bother you about 
it,” he said. 

But to emphasize what I mean, you should see what’s still 
happenin’ at that place where they’re sellin’ Kentucky Fried 
Chicken. 

You got to remember that restaurant is five miles off 
Interstate Route 75. They have a sign up, all right, but in 
Kentucky a sign can’t be nearer than 660 foot away from the 
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right of way. So the owner of that restaurant has this sign up 
sayin’, “Eat where it all began. Kentucky Fried Chicken, 
Corbin, Ky.” 

And that blamed place will sell forty to forty-two thousand 
dollars’ worth of chicken a month durin’ the summer. Now, 
that’s daggone good. 

Well, with all these details crowdin’ in on me, and me tryin’ 
to do all the paperwork and now bein’ seventy-four years old, I 
could see as how I needed some help. And I had no one to 
succeed me and carry on the vision I had for seein’ the fran- 
chising business grow. 
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One day a young fellow came into my place by the name of 
John Brown, Jr. Pd known him ever since he was a boy. His 
father was the attorney that I had supported for governor 
of Kentucky. 

Pd heard he had done well selling encyclopedias while he was 
in law school, but I’d kinda lost track of young John since then. 
Now he was tellin’ me that his law practice had been rather lean 
and that he was lookin’ around for something else to do. 

By now the story of how successful some Kentucky Fried 
Chicken franchisees were becoming was getting around. 

“So I wondered if I could be any help to you selling 
franchises,” he said. 

“Well, I don’t think so,” I said. “The fellow who has never 
had experience cuttin’ up chicken or fryin’ chicken just 
wouldn’t know how to talk to a fellow who’s runnin’ his own 
restaurant and workin’ in the kitchen sometimes himself. He 
might have no business havin’ the chicken franchise,” I said. 

But I could see young John didn’t understand what I was 
saying. Not everybody did. Up to that time, my experience had 
been that there were certain restaurant operators who had a 
knack for seein’ what could be done that was different and had 
a desire to improve their service to their customers. These were 
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the people who made the best Kentucky Fried Chicken 
franchisees. 

At the same time, I could see that John Brown, Jr. was a 
good salesman. So I kept on talkin’ to him, and I told him 
about the barbeque business that I was startin’. 

“Well, how about my sellin’ barbequeing franchises?” he 
asked. 

We talked about that for awhile, and I decided that with his 
enthusiasm he might do well at it. 

“Yes, I can let you take the barbeque and sell franchises for 
that for the whole country,” I said. 

But he kept comin’ back to the chicken. He just wanted to 
sell chicken franchises so badly. 

“Well,” I said, “the chicken places are expandin’ now—just 
by inquiry from different towns all over the country. And if you 
was goin’ to a town where there was no chicken franchise, and 
if it was a place that could support a chicken_place also, then I 
guess if you arrange to put ina franchise, I could give you some 
percentage of the royalty on that,” I said. 

So young Brown took up the idea. His first venture was to 
put ina barbeque place of his own in Louisville. At that time I 
had only one chicken place in the whole city, so I let him put 
chicken in with the barbeque as well. 

To help get young John started I had put up $14,000 to get 
him a buildin’ big enough to provide sit-down service for the 
barbeque and the chicken. But he needed more money for 
furnishings. Well, my finances was tight at the time, and he 
couldn’t raise any more money in Louisville. Then someone 
told him about a man by the name of Jack Massey in Nashville 
who had a leasing business and would lease furniture. 

That was in the winter of 1963. A few months after he 
opened, young John came to visit me one day in Shelbyville. 

“Colonel, why don’t you sell this business? Now is the time 
you should take it easy and enjoy life,” he said. 

“No, I don’t want to sell,” I said. “It’s makin’ a livin’ for me, 
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and it’s something I’ve worked hard to develop. I’ve got no 
intention of selling.” 

So he dropped the subject and we talked about his restaurant 
and the problems he was havin’. 

A couple of weeks later young John came back again. This 
time he had another man with him. 

“Td like to introduce Mr. Massey to you, colonel,” he said. 
“This is the man from Nashville that provided the additional 
financing I needed to open my restaurant,” he said. 

Well, after some general conversation Massey brought up 
the subject that John and I had talked about before. 

“Colonel, you’re seventy-four years old. You’ve developed a 
wonderful product in Kentucky Fried Chicken. And you’ve 
worked hard doing it, but now is the time for you to relax,” he 
said. 

“I’m not interested in selling,” I said. “And if I ever did 
decide to dispose of the business, I would make it available to 
the franchisees on some basis or another.” 

Well, he gave me some illustrations of how bad it would be to 
let franchisees buy. He told me about three businesses he had 
known that had just gone under because of proxy fights 
between franchisees. He also related his experience helping 
people like me sell their businesses and said that he’d be glad to 
help me too. 


“I thank you,” I said, “but I’m not interested in sellin’ at this 
time.” 

So they left. But in a couple of weeks they were back again 
and wanted to talk some more. 

“If you was to sell, who’d you sell to, colonel?” Massey 
asked. “How would you go about selling to the franchisees?” 

“Well,” I said, “I would get Pete Harman, Kenny King, Phil 
Clauss, and some of the other larger franchisees together, and 
ld ask them what they’d like to do about it,” I said. 

“Would you object if we’d go and talk to them about it now 
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and see what they’d say about selling to me as an individual?” 
he asked. 

“I don’t want to sell to an individual,” I said. “Chances are 
whoever he is, he’d get greedy and start exploiting the 
franchisee. I’ve got too fine a relationship with them and I don’t 
want to see it spoiled,” I said. 

“Who could we go to see right now?” Massey asked. 

“We could see Pete Harman and Kenny King,” I said. 

“When can we go see them?” he said. 

“I could go most anytime,” I said. 

So we arranged for Pete Harman to meet us in Salt Lake 
City. And when Jack Massey explained how the deal would 
work out so a few key franchisees like him and a couple of 
others could get large blocks of stock and serve as members of 
the board of directors of the company, Harman fell for the 
idea. 

Well, I'll have to say I was sort of surprised. Being as 
Harman was a franchisee himself, I thought he’d want them to 
have more control. But he liked the way Massey outlined the 
deal and was writin’ it down ona yellow pad that he had. So by 
two o’clock the next morning they tied me down to a 
provisional agreement. 

Next we phoned Kenny King in Cleveland, and he agreed to 
meet us at the airport. Again Massey explained how the deal 
was to work. Kenny was to get 25,000 shares of stock ata dollar 
a share like Pete. 

Kenny King had brought his attorney with him. Before we 
left, Kenny agreed to go along with the deal. He seemed sort 
of reluctant, but he gave me his check for $5,000 as a down 
payment on the stock. 

But a couple of days later I got a call from Kenny. His lawyer 
had advised him definitely not to go into the proposition. So I 
sent his check for $5,000 back to him. If he’d stayed in the deal, 
that $5,000 would have been worth about $3 million later. 

But that didn’t stop Massey. He went to writin’ up a final 
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contract of sale based on the preliminary agreement I had 
signed. 

“You'll get $2 million, colonel,” he said. “And we’ll take over 
all the worries and troubles you’ve had. You'll get a salary of 
$40,000 a year as long as you live.” 

The more I thought about the idea the more I could see it had 
some good angles. Brown and Massey didn’t know the 
difference between a drumstick and a pig’s ear. But Pete 
Harman did, and since he was a franchisee himself he would 
also be lookin’ out for the welfare of the franchisees. 

Brown was young, and if he gave his life to developing the 
franchisee business for Kentucky Fried Chicken he would have 
many years to contribute. He also had the vision for a 
worldwide organization, and I thought probably the 
enthusiasm for developing it. Massey was a financier. He had 
money himself, and probably he knew how to raise more. 

So finally I reached the conclusion that Pd go along with 
them on the deal. 

Many folks has asked why I didn’t get some stock. Well, I 
knew nothing about stock. The only companies I had owned I 
had owned them like the shirt on my back. And when I talked 
about taking 25,000 shares, they told me that if I did I'd have to 
pay income tax on the whole $2 million instead of bein’ allowed 
to take a capital gain on it. 

Well, I figured the $2 million was all I’d need anyway, so I let 
it go with that. 

The final signing of the papers wasn’t to come until March 6. 
Then I was to get a check for $500,000 as down payment, with 
the balance to be paid in regular installments over the next five 
years. As it turned out, they completed the payments earlier, 
but that’s the way the deal was set up so that the total price was 
$2 million. 

The new company was called by the same name, Kentucky 
Fried Chicken, Inc. It was to have the right to develop the 
business everywhere except England and Montana (which I 
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has already sold), Florida (which I had given to my daughter 
Margaret), and Utah (which I had given to my old friend 
Pete Harman). I kept Canada for myself. 

During the next two months I went through hell. Pd been in 
business for myself for more than thirty-five years at one thing 
or another. During that time I’d seen successes turn to failures 
for reasons that was out of my control. Now I had built up the 
most successful business I ever had singlehanded—startin’ 
from scratch when I was sixty-five. And that had taken only 
nine years. 

Why the hell am I sellin’ out now? | asked myself. 

Then I realized how the popularity of Kentucky Fried 
Chicken was growin’ right over me and mashin’ me flat. I just 
couldn’t keep up with it. 

During those two months before the final deal, I suppose I 
was a pretty ornery cuss around the house and in the office. I 
was afraid something would happen to the product and to the 
people who had helped to make it popular when I turned it over 
to folks outside the food business. 

And I let Brown and Massey know how I felt about it, too. 

But when March 6 finally came, I gritted my teeth and signed 
the final papers. 

In addition to the $2 million and a lifetime salary, I was to get 
residuals for TV commercials. In 1973 the residuals amounted 
to a little over $100,000. And I gave all of that toa college. I 
was also given the option of working as little or as much as I 
wanted as a good-will ambassador for Kentucky Fried Chick- 
en. 

Since I'd already been doin’ that, young Brown hired a 
public relations man who began settin’ up appearances for 
me as “the living symbol of Kentucky Fried Chicken.” 

In the ten years that have passed since then, I’ve traipsed 
back and forth across the country maybe 500,000 miles a year. 
ve been on hand for franchise openings in the Yukon 
Territory, Japan, England, and in hundreds of other places. I 
don’t know how many parades I’ve been in as grand marshal or 
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Just to ride the Kentucky Fried Chicken float. And I’ve 
appeared on so many television shows that I’ve lost track. 

About this time too, the company developed a film entitled 
Portrait of a Legend. It told the story of my childhood days 
in Henryville and the vision I had for service in preparing 
and serving food. I liked it because it gave me the chance to 
point out the virtues of hard work and the rewards for doing a 
good job—giving your best to help people get more out of life. 

With the new money they got and the expertise they hired for 
the new company, the company’s rate of expansion increased. 
The number of stores has grown from around six hundred in 
1964 to more than five thousand today. And the number is still 
increasing. 

Many folks has made a lot of money out of Kentucky Fried 
Chicken. Right after Brown and Massey took the company 
public, out of the three hundred employees who went to work 
at eight o’clock at the company headquarters, twenty-one were 
millionaires or multimillionaires. 

Franchisees too have done right well. I don’t know of one 
who has failed. And Pete Harman, the man I gave the state of 
Utah to, is worth more than $30 million and has more thana 
hundred stores in Utah and California. His tithe to the 
Mormon church last year came to more than forty-two. 
thousand dollars. 

But to me, money isn’t everything. As I’ve said, I was more 
interested in doing good and helping people. Like the Rotary 
Club slogan said that first appealed to me when I joined more 
than fifty-six years ago, “Service Before Self.” 

If I could only make my peace with God, Id be real happy, | 
said to myself in those days. 

Then things began to happen at the company that bothered 
me. 

Take the franchise. I charged nothing for them. First thing 
the company did was to put a price of $4,000 on a franchise. 

Then there is the percentage the franchisee pays. First I 
charged them four cents a chicken, then five cents for every 
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chicken they sold. The company changed this to a percentage 
of total sales, so they could get a cut on the cole slaw and beans 
and other items the franchisee sells. 

Probably I’m old-fashioned and don’t appreciate the ways of 
big corporations today. The business I developed was a 
personal one. I knew most all of the franchisees by their first 
names, and many of them had slept in my beds and eat 
breakfast at my table. We was just one big family. 

But the biggest problem I had was over the wordin’ of that 
dadgummed contract I had when I turned my business over to 
the new company. 

When I finally signed the papers in Pete Harman’s 
restaurant, it was clear as hell to me that Canada was to be my 
area of operation. But it weren’t long before I heard the 
company talkin’ about goin’ into Canada. They said the 
lawyers interpreted the wording of the contract to mean that I 
was the only one who could process chicken in Canada, but 
that the company had the right to merchandise it. 

I didn’t care how the lawyers interpreted it, that wasn’t what 
I meant when I signed the agreement. 

Anyway, when they paid me the first installment of $500,000 
on the $2 million sale price, they gave me the remaining stock 
of the company to hold as collateral for their note on the rest of 
the money to be paid. Then, with the rapid growth of the 
company, they decided to go public with the corporation. 
Their only problem was they needed the stock which I had in 
my safety deposit box in the bank. 

“Colonel Sanders,” they said, “we need to have that stock so 
we can enlarge the business.” 

“You won't get the stock until you give me a clear-cut con- 
tract to operate Kentucky Fried Chicken in Canada,” I told 
them. 

So the lawyers got together—theirs and mine—and clarified 
the wordin’ in the contract so that I had the right to process and 
merchandise and do anything else with Kentucky Fried 
Chicken in Canada. 
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So when that was clear, I went to my safety deposit box and 
give them the stock. 

Since those days, of course, there have been many more 
changes. Here a few years ago the menrunnin’ Kentucky Fried 
Chicken Corporation decided they could profit more from 
joining a still larger company and benefiting from its sales 
and advertising techniques. So Kentucky Fried Chicken 
Corporation was merged into Heublein, Inc., a food and 
beverage company with worldwide outreach. 

It would be nice if I could say I didn’t care about all of these 
goings on, but that wouldn’t be the truth. My concern is not 
so much with the high financing that seems to be necessary 
to keep Kentucky Fried Chicken growin’ as it is with the kind 
of people who are out there in their Kentucky Fried Chicken 
stores a-sellin’ it, and then with the high quality of the product 
itself. That’s what made it a success from the start. 
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The great success of Kentucky Fried Chicken brought me a 
lot of attention. The fact ld started the business in earnest 
when I was sixty-six years of age was one reason. Another 
was that I had given away so much of the money that had come 
to me. 

About six years ago the man who was doing my income tax 
return said, “Colonel, if you was to die today your estate would 
have to pay the U.S. Government $900,000 in taxes.” 

“Well, Uncle Sam and lare partners, and I’m in charge of the 
business,” I said. “If the good Lord will give me time, I’ll give 
away his $900,000 and $900,000 of mine.” 

So that’s what we done—me and my wife Claudia—give 
away $1,800,000. Course, I’ve given away a lot more than 
that if you include thousands of dollars I give every year from 
my salary. 

And that doesn’t include Colonel Sanders Kentucky Fried 
Chicken of Canada, Ltd., either. When I made the decision to 
give the Canadian company away I formed a nonprofit 
charitable foundation, Harland Sanders Charitable 
Foundation of Canada. Then I give my stock in Colonel 
Sanders Kentucky Fried Chicken of Canada, Ltd., to the 
foundation. 
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After the expenses of the operation of the headquarters 
office in Toronto are taken out, all the profit goes to charity. 
Each franchisee is allocated a portion for which he must name 
the charities which receive his share. The headquarters office 
makes out the checks to the charities and sends them to him. 
He gets the opportunity to take or give them to the charity 
himself. 

In my case, my share this year amounted to $240,000. But six 
years ago I designated the charities and the percentages they 
are to receive each year. These charities include churches, the 
Salvation Army, a city mission, and a number of schools. And 
this amount increases each year as the business becomes more 
profitable—so who knows what it will amount to in the 
future. 

I just don’t see no use of anybody dying and leaving an estate 
of a half a million or a million dollars when he knows a big 
percentage of that is going into taxes. That’s the reason I gave 
the Canadian company to this charitable foundation. The 
other, as I’ve said, was that I wanted to do for God while I was 
living. 

If my estate here in the U.S. owned all of that stock, the 
government would put its value on it based on the volume of 
sales the company had and the profit it made. At the time of my 
gift, we put the value of the company at $6 million. Today it’s 
worth much more. 

The American company sold in July, 1971, for $273 million. 
If the same thing happened to the Canadian company, the 
government would have collected 53 percent of the value at 
my death. The estate would of had to sold 47 percent to pay the 
taxes, and the whole blamed thing would have gone down the 
drain, and the company would likely to have come into the 
hands of some speculators. 

I figured, bein’ as the Canadians are makin’ the Colonel 
Sanders Kentucky Fried Chicken of Canada a success, the 
profit should go back to the Canadians. 

And the people of Canada appreciate this. 
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Just the other day I was at the airportin Miami, anda group 
of Canadians come up to me. They told me how much they 
appreciated what the company was doing for Canada. 

And of course they wanted to take a picture of their children 
with me. 

And the Canadians have showed their appreciation in other 
ways too. On my eightieth birthday several years ago, the 
Canadian franchisees honored me in Toronto with a $100-a- 
plate dinner. They raised $50,000 for the Muscular Dystrophy 
Association in which I am interested. 

This year the total profits from my Canadian corporation 
come to right around $1 million. And of course, this all goes 
back to the Canadian charities: churches, schools, missions, 
civic projects, and the like, except that which goes to U.S. 
charities. 

One of the first national recognitions I got was the Horatio 
Alger Award. Ten people get this award each year. A list of 
twenty names is compiled. Then it is sent around to three 
thousand college campuses where students vote on who they 
think should get the award. Out of the twenty, the ten highest 
get the awards for that year. 

As we was to receive our award each of us was supposed to 
say something. Well, this was the first time I ever had to speak 
to an audience of educated people like that. What’s more, 
probably because I was a sixth-grade dropout, | had missed all 
the books about Horatio Alger. I didn’t even know who he was. 

So when I got up to speak that’s what I said. 

“When I received the notice that I had been nominated and 
was to receive this here award, the only Alger I knowed about 
was Alger Hiss. So I thought, ‘My God, they’re hookin’ me up 
with that traitor cuss!’ ” 

Of course that got a good laugh. 

Then four years ago I received an honorary doctor’s degree 
from Union College of Barbourville, Kentucky. That was my 
first time ever to get ina cap-and-gown outfit, so that was quite 
an experience for me. Since then I have received honorary 
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doctorate degrees from Pennsylvania College, Lincoln 
Memorial University, Transylvania College, and Eastern 
Kentucky University. But degrees like that don’t make me 
any more a scholar than being in the three movies I’ve been in 
made me an actor, don’tcha see? 

The Kentucky Restaurant Association three years ago made 
me Restauranteur of the Year for Kentucky, and made it sound 
big. They presented me with a fourteen-carat gold credit card. 
It was engraved to say that I could eat at any restaurant in the 
state of Kentucky and didn’t have to pay for my meal. 

But that didn’t include my wife. So I used to say, “I go in and 
eat a good meal and then take a doggy bag out to the car and 
feed my wife.” 

After doing that a couple of times my wife made me turn in 
that credit card. 

Then last year the National Restaurant Association honored 
me as the Restauranteur of the Year at a $100-a-plate dinnerin 
Chicago. It was the biggest attendance they ever had. My 
award was a full-sized chicken made of stainless steel wire 
soldered with genuine German silver. And it’s electrified, so if 
you push a button it flaps its wings and turns its head like it’s 
sayin’, “Hey, colonel—where are you?” 

Just the other day I was told that Pll be presented with a 
lifetime membership in the National Poultry Association and 
another group is gonna present me with a plaque as a member 
of the Hall of Fame of the poultry industry. Of course, the fact 
that we use a million and a half chickens every day in our 
Kentucky Fried Chicken franchises all over the world has 
something to do with that. 

I forget how many other plaques and awards I’ve received 
from other groups all over the country. 

The highest award the Salvation Army gives come to me 
three years ago. It’s called the Others Award. 

The story about this is that when the Salvation Army first 
started they wanted a cablegram from Commander Booth in 
England to give them a message of inspiration. So that’s what 
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he cabled. Just “Others.” And I believe of all the awards and 
honors I received I appreciate that one more than any. There’s 
just no limit to what you can do for others. And what others 
will mean to you. 

Then just this morning I received word that I am to go to 
New York and make a short movie on franchising for the U.S. 
Information Service. I guess they look at me as sort of the 
father of franchising in the food industry. 

But I want to say that up to five years ago all the success ['d 
had with my franchising business and all the recognitions, 
awards, and honors that came to me still left me with a hollow 
feelin’. 

Yes, I was tryin’ to do right by my fellowmen. And like I said 
before, just about all my life I gave my tithe to the church. I was 
a good Rotarian and tried to live by the Four-Way Test. Iwasa 
good citizen and all that. 

But all this while I knew I wasn’t right with God. It bothered 
me especially when I'd take the name of the Lord in vain. I did 
my cussin’ before women or anyplace. I’m sure it offended 
other people, but they usually didn’t say anything about it. 

Then one day I was meetin’ this man from Norfolk who was 
a prospective franchisee. He had brought along a friend. He 
introduced him to me all right, but he didn’t say at the time that 
he was a minister. At the end of our conversation this man 
spoke to me. 

“Colonel, Pm a minister, and I want you to know that I 
didn’t appreciate all the cussin’ you have been doing.” 

“Well,” I said, “I apologize to you. I’d give anything in God’s 
almighty world if I could quit. I went all the way to a church 
convention in Australia to get some help. But it weren’t no 
good.” 

But all this while we had been talkin’ this minister had been 
smokin’ one cigarette after another. The air around us was as 
blue as a missionary. 

“But Pll tell you one thing,” I said. “My cussin’ don’t hurt 
nobody but me. But them cigarettes you’ve been smokin’ 
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ever since we sat down has fouled up the air for a hundred 
feet around us for everybody.” 

I was wrong in talkin’ to a minister like that. Trouble was, 
what I said to the minister didn’t make me feel no better. There 
was this too—I knew the terrible curse of cussin’ would 
probably keep me out of heaven when I died. 

Then one day I was walkin’ along the street in Shelbyville 
when two men come along. They stopped me, and one of them 
said his name was Rev. Waymon Rodgers, pastor of Evangel 
Tabernacle in Louisville. He introduced me to the other man, 
Rev. Colman McDuff. 

“Were having evangelistic services at our church this week, 
colonel. Mr. McDuff and his brother are preaching. We'd like 
to invite you to attend,” he said. 

“Thank you,” I said, “but Pm very busy these days.” 

As I recall, they gave mea little card ora piece of paper tellin’ 
about the evangelistic meetings, and I went on my way home. 

I was about to forget about the whole dang thing when I 
thought to myself, Here I am afraid of dyin’ because of my 
cussin’. [ve already gone a-halfway around the world to 
Australia to try to get help, and here these fellows are just 
askin’ me to come across town. 

So a couple of nights later I walked into the Evangel 
Tabernacle. ld never been there before. Reverend Rodgers was 
standin’ at the door greetin’ people, and he shook my hand. 

“We're glad to have you here, colonel.” 

After a few more words of greeting he said something that 
shook me. 

“I'd like you to sit up on the platform with me during the 
opening period of our service.” 

“Oh, no. I can’t do that,” I said. 

“You might as well. Everybody will be lookin’ at you. Andif 
you sit up there, they can all see you. We’ll take a seat down in 
front when the preacher starts,” he said. 

Well, that sounded logical to me as I could already see folks 
craning their necks to the back of the church where we was 
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standin’. So I went along with him. It was an interestin’ service, 
as I recall, with lots of music: I’d never heard such enthusiastic 
singin’ before. 

Then Reverend McDuff preached his sermon. When he 
finished, anybody who wanted to know that Jesus Christ was 
in his heart was suppose to raise his hand. This was what I had 
been wantin’ all my life. So I put up my hand. I guess it was 
Reverend Rodgers, who had been standin’ beside me, that 
suggested we kneel down at the railin’ at the front of the altar. 

“Do you think a man can get enough religion, or have an 
experience with God, so he’ll know he’ll go to heaven when he 
dies?” I asked him. 

“Yes. You surely can,” he said. “In Romans 10:9, the Bible 
says, ‘If thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and 
shalt believe in thine heart that God hath raised him from the 
dead, thou shalt be saved.’ ” 

“Then that’s what Pd like,” I said. 

He said he’d say a little prayer, and if I would say it after him 
and really mean it, he was sure God would hear and accept me. 

I believe the prayer went something like this: “Lord, Pm a 
sinner. I need you as my Savior. I really mean this prayer, 
Lord, and I pray in Jesus’ name.” 

You know, it just seemed like a great burden was lifted off 
my shoulders. ld never felt anything like that before, and here I 
was seventy-nine years old. 

Then I thought, Since Pm here, I might as well get the whole 
business off my mind. 

So I said to Reverend Rodgers, “There’s something else. All 
my life I’ve cussed. I’ve taken the Lord’s name in vain, and it’s 
bothered me. Can God help me stop cussin’?” 

“He certainly can.” Reverend Rodgers was very positive. 

Again, he told me that in Mark 11:24 the Bible says, “What 
things soever ye desire, when ye pray, believe that ye receive 
them, and ye shall have them.” è 

So I prayed again. This time I asked God Almighty to help 
me stop misusin’ His name. And lll say this, when I walked out 
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Louisville’s Evangel Tabernacle, 

scene of his conversion in 1969. 

At his right is 
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then Pastor and Mrs. Waymon Rodgers. 
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was Evangel’s guest speaker 

the night the colonel responded. 


Over 19,000 people came to 
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Lynchburg, Virginia, 

on June 25, 1972, to hear (I. to r.) 
singer Connie Smith, 
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evangelist Bob Harrington, 

and Pastor Jerry Falwell. 


In the Holy Land: Colonel Sanders is baptized in the Jordan River 
by the Rev. Waymon Rodgers. Below, he visits Jerusalem's Wailing Wall. 


of that church that night I knew I was a different man. I had 
met God like I had never met Him before. All my tithing and 
good deeds had never given me the sense of God’s presence that 
I knew then. 

And that feelin’ has never left me. 

Yes, it’s hard for me not to call a no-good, lazy, incom- 
petent, dishonest s.o.b. by anything else but his rightful 
name. And, I’m sorry to say, there have been times when I have 
used the Lord’s name in vain. But now, I realize immediately 
what I’ve done. I apologize to Himand tell Him I’m sorry. And 
I know He forgives me. The Bible says that in 1 John 1:9—‘If 
we confess our sins, he is faithful and just to forgive us our 
sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” 

My commitment to Jesus Christ was five years ago now. 
Since then I have had many opportunities to tell young people 
how important it is for them to dedicate their lives to Him. 

I still think tithing is important, too—that is, givin’ back to 
God His due of the means He has provided you, as well as 
givin’ yourself. And I believe that even though I didn’t know 
exactly what I was doin’, when I promised God His share if He 
made my chicken franchising business a success back when I 
first went into it, that is the reason it has gone so good since 
then. 

I like to talk to older folks, too. I guess I can speak with 
authority to them, because usually I’m older than most of 
them. 

Recently I was asked to testify before a U.S. House of 
Representatives special subcommittee which was studying the 
problems of aging citizens. I told them that in the Garden of 
Eden God didn’t tell Adam that he should work just to 
retirement age. He said in Genesis 3:19 a man should work “till 
thou return unto the ground”—that is, until he died. 

I don’t believe that if we can afford it we should rely on 
loafin’. Life don’t have to be easy to be wonderful. 

Of course, the way large corporations work today, many 
folks are forced to stop workin’ when they reach a certain age. I 
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don’t think that’s good, but that’s the way it is. So I think you 
should plan your retirement, not as though you are bein’ 
deprived of somethin’, but with a spirit of havin’ somethin’ 
added to your life. You see, you are not startin’ out from 
nothin’, but from the point at which you have assimilated the 
lessons of a lifetime. Those years are sort of the crown you wear 
as you begin the next phase of your life. 

I think I’ve proved that it can be done. 

And it almost seems like God gives me fresh assurances every 
day. If I just keep busy doin’ the things that are before me that 
will bring happiness and encouragement to other people— 
whether they're children or older people makes no difference 

He keeps giving me the strength to do them. 

Like this story of my life. When the idea was first suggested, I 
could see no sense to it. Who’d want to read about me? I still 
don’t think I’ve done anythin’ special that nobody else couldn’t 
of done if he’d been in the same circumstances. But I had to 
account for myself. And seein’ as I had lived seventy-nine years 
and still hadn’t committed my life to Jesus Christ, when I 
thought of it I had to admit that either God had kept me alive 
for one of two reasons: either He wanted to punish me real 
good, or He wanted to use me. 

So when I committed myself to Him I had to ask myself the 
question again. 

“Now Lord, You haven’t punished me. So You must want to 
use me. What do You want me to do?” 

Well, work was started on this book over a year ago. Then 
last fall I wasn’t feelin’ too good, so I went to the doctor. He put 
me in the hospital for three days to get an impacted bowel 
straightened out. Before I left he said he thought he ought to 
give me a thorough examination just to be sure there was no 
obstruction. He was gonna do a barium x-ray of the colon. He 
did, but then I had to go on the road and so I was away from 
town a week or so. 

When I returned I got word that he wanted to see me right 
away. When I called him he sounded real serious. 
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“Colonel, the x-ray shows something that doesn’t look good. 
It may not be serious, but I would like to do another barium x- 
ray.” 

So I went back to the hospital again. Sure enough, the 
barium x-ray showed a polyp of some sort in the colon. Such 
polyps, they told me, are the forerunner of cancer. 

Well, my physician passed the x-rays around to several 
specialists. They all concurred with his diagnosis. And in the 
fluoroscope the doctor pointed out the polyp to me. So I know 
it was there. In all, I believe, there were seven different 
physicians and surgeons that examined those x-rays. 

So they prepared me for the operation. But the night be- 
fore, Reverend Rodgers, the pastor of the Evangel Taber- 
nacle where ld made my commitment to Christ, came to 
visit me. We had a nice talk, and I explained what was going 
to happen the next day. 

“They ll cut me open right here in front and then take the 
polyp out of the colon and hope it’s not malignant,” I said. 

“Do you believe God can heal you?” he asked. 

“Yes, I believe God can heal me,” I said. 

“Then let’s pray that He will,” he said. And he did. 

Well, you know, after they wheeled me back up into the 
room from the operation—there’d been two doctors and two 
surgeons to do the job—two of them came up to my room to 
see me. 

“Colonel, we opened you up, but we couldn’t find any- 
thing,” they said. 

When they explained that they examined the colon 
thoroughly, eight or ten inches in both directions, but could 
find no evidence of the polyp, I remembered the prayer of that 
minister. 

“PI tell you what,” I said, “It’s no wonder you couldn't find 
anything. Last night a minister prayed that God would heal 
me. And He did.” 

So there it is. That’s my story. And I pray to God Almighty it 
will encourage you also to commit your life to Jesus. If you 
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will, no matter what hard times you may go through—if you 
keep turning to Him acknowledging Him, and honoring Him 
in all you do—He’ll help you through. 
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